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ONSIDER an old 


and profitable insti- 

tution whose product, adver- 

,tised for a generation, was 

said to have reached its high- 
water mark of sale. 


Consider young blood in- 
| fused thereinto, new thoughts 
of new men of a newer gen- 
eration determined to build to 
a still broader scale a great 
business already well estab- 


lished. 


These young men knew 
| the worth of experienced ad- 
"-vertising counsel. Our advice 
was sought, and together we 
dug deep into the vitals of 
that proposition. 


A new promotive thought 
was found—a new avenue of 
sale discovered and coupled 


to a pertinent advertising sym- 
bol which instantly took hold 
of popular imagination. 


Today by reason of bare 
ment, this happy little figure 
is bringing smiles to thousands 
of serious faces. 


It is discussed in thousands 
of homes. The public prints 
have given it column upon 
column of gratuitous comment. 


And wherever it appears 
the same story is repeated. 


Result: An almost unbe- 
lievable monthly increase in a 
business of which it was said 
no increase could be shown. 


Among you who read 
there may be one similarly or 
otherwise positioned to whom 
a like rise in the sales barom- 
eter would be welcome. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 


4 Boston Cleveland 


New York 
Chicago 
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The Farmer and the City 


‘*Y7 ES, this city has many 

fine stores,” said a mer- 
chant in a “big-farming” 
State recently. “But we 
would, most of us, ‘go broke’ 
if it wasn’t for the farmers’ 
trade.” 

The State is one of the 
best in the Middle West. 

The City, with over a hun- 
dred thousand population, 
ranks third in the State. 

You might read those few 
words over again for they 
have a tremendous bearing 
on all selling plans. 

* * * 


EARS ago the farmer 
bought of his “general 
store” or by mail. 

Today the influence of his 
trade is felt in the buying 
centers. 

The interurban trolley and 
the auto have extended the 
range of the farmer’s trade. 

The livest of the cities in 
the big-farming States work 
and plan to get and hold this 
trade. ; 

Think it over. 

ee Re 


TANDARD FARM PA- 

PERS reach and influence 
this trade. 

You can pick one or two 
papers to reach and concen- 


trate in a certain section or on 
a certain class. 


Standard Farm Papers give 
you a great enough bulk of 
concentrated circulation to 
make a real, immediate and 
impressive effect on the trade, 


Used as a unit, Standard 
Farm Papers offer the greatest 
national farm circulation at 
the lowest rate per thousand. 


We would be glad to talk 
over with any advertiser or 
agent this problem of the 
farmer and the buying center. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Indiana Farmer 


are California Country Journal, 
San Franeisco, Cal. 
Farm The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Papers The Ohio Farmer 


f The Michigan Farmer 
eo The meoeier's Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Known ‘Wallaces’ Farmer 
Val Kansas Farmer 
alué =the Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Wallace C, Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, __ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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How Pyle’s Pearline Got Its Start 
Grew Up 
Interview with M. W. BINGHAM, General Manager 














James Pyle had had two bitter 
experiences with side lines before 
he tried his hand, in 1877, at Peari- 
ine. Earlier in life he had been 
a fisherman on the Nova Scotia 


banks, Later, by a fluke of for- ' 


tune, he found himself in New 
York City, riding the rough sea of 
commerce, so to speak, on a soap 
box. 

The soap box was sinking low 
under him, thanks to the side 
lines, and was in a fair way of be- 
coming waterlogged altogether, 
when news came from England 
that soapmakers there were doing 
a wonderful business with a new 
washing powder. The elder Pyle 
made haste to try it out. It caught 
on. He pushed it by free sam- 
pling and distributing handbills. 

One day he was describing the 
turn of the tide in his fortunes to 
his friend, Horace Greeley. 

“Why don’t you advertise?” 
asked Greeley. ~ 

“How can I?” answered Pyle. 
“You know I have no money.” 

“You don’t need any to adver- 
tise in the Tribune,” said Greeley. 
“We will take your advertising on 
speculation. Here’s our rate-card. 
Use whatever space you want for 
a year. At the end of that time 
if you feel that it-has paid you, 
you can pay us. If it hasn’t, you 
needn't.” 

Those were the happy days! 
Pyle accepted his friend’s advice 
and offer. After that was noth- 
ing but profit. Supported by the 
Tribune advertising, the sampling 
of the new washing powder 
achieved unexampled results. Soon 
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the distribution extended. More 
newspapers were added. Bill- 
boards, painted display and mag- 
azines followed. He became the 
first general advertiser in the 
soap industry. 


LARGE BALANCE IN BANK 


The elder Pyle, having at length 
suffered the misfortune of blind- 
ness, turned over the business, 
some fifteen years ago, to his two 
sons, and then a few years after- 
wards died. He had done well 
with the business. His earlier 
mishaps had taught him some- 
thing. They had not been due to 
any lack of native shrewdness. 
He himself blamed the lack of 
money and credit at crucial times, 
and so insistent was he on this 
point that when his financial ships 
came home he kept a large bal- 
ance in bank. At one time this is 
said to have reached the sum of 
$1,000,000. 

“T am not going to be caught 
napping again,” he said. 

Even after the young men took 
charge of the business the elder 
Pyle spent a good deal of his time 
in the office. He took great pride 
in the business and evinced in- 
tense interest in every detail of it. 

His withdrawal left the mantle 
resting on James T. and William 
S. The two worked together har- 
moniously and the business: flour- 
ished. Of the two brothers, the 
business world best remembers 
James 

Pyle’s Pearline had been a dis- 
tinctive advertising success, and 
James T. Pyle was the advertis- 
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ing manager during a large part 


of the period. William S. had 
an exceptional gift for han- 
dling salesmen and infusing en- 
ergy into them, but he was not 
particularly active in the business. 
He died seven or eight years ago. 
His brother survived him until 
two years ago. 

For the last two years the man 
of affairs in connection with the 
business has been the general 
manager, M. W. Bingham. A 
graduate of the University of 
Dublin and its school of chemis- 
try, he entered the Pearline lab- 
oratory ten years ago as chemist. 


your time over a steamy, 
sloppy wash-tub, rubbing 
vss away with soap, why don't 
you use Pearline? In the time that = ay 
you'd save by it, you might be reading, 
or eee ,/ 
doing anything else that’s pleasant an: 
profitable 
Besides, you won't have that tired 
feeling that comes of the hard- 
4 working old-fashioned way 
That makes every- thing that you 
even the, resting. uncomfortable. 
This slow back- breaking, wearing 
with soap is a 
Youll wonder 


way of washing 
thing of the past. 
that you stood it so long, when 
you once see the easiness of 

Pearline. But beware of all sorts of wash- 


Pearline. 
ibly. but think of 
Pearline 


INTERESTING BACK OF POSTER ON PAGE 6, 
USED IN 1892 AND LATER 


The visitor to the works in Edge- 
water, N. J., just across the river 
from New York, will find him in 
white duck uniform, fresh from 
some exploration of the factory, 
or all ready for another one. 
That is, what time he is not out 
on the territory, for he takes his 
duties as general manager se- 
riously enough to personally rec- 
onnoiter the far-flung battle-line 
as often as it seems necessary to 
do so. But when he is in the of- 
fice it is in white duck you will 
find him. It is a garb the elder 
Pyle much affected. Nothing else, 
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in fact, would fit a manager who 
intends to be constantly on the 
job in a soap-powder factory. 

But to return’ to Pearline, [ft 
has had a consistent growth and 
has followed practically always 
the same lines. There have been 
few sacredly traditional methods, 
Both the elder and younger Pyles 
allowed themselves a free hand in 
dealing with their problems, and 
Mr. Bingham has not hesitated to 
make any departures which have 
seemed advisable. That these de- 
partures have been chiefly slight 
is due to the fact that the path for 
Pearline seems to be well blazed, 
and experimentation only reveals 
it in a clearer light. It has been 
so from the beginning. 


BUSINESS SLIPPING AWAY 


The real beginnings of the 
house were with a soap called 
“O.K.” The factory at that time, 
in the sixties, was at the corner 
of Franklin and Washington 
streets, Manhattan. The business, 
though it afforded the elder Pyle 
a living, did not grade up to the 
promise of the soap. It was not 
“O.K.” He had a little local mar- 
ket, but by 1876, about the time he 
began the manufacture of Pearl- 
ine, this market was_ slipping 
away from him to his rivals, chief 
of whom was B. T. Babbitt, the 
wizard of the soap business in 
those days. 

Babbitt had stolen a march on 
his trade rivals by putting rosia 
in his “Babbitt’s Best Soap” and 
introducing the use of premiums. 
The chemical composition was at 
that time a hard one to duplicate, 
and the elder Pyle, unable to do 
so, had to content himself with 
the stern asseverations in his lit- 
erature that “O.K” soap contained 
“positively no. rosin or other adul- 
terants.” 

Matters were in this condition 
when word came from England 
of the success of the washing 
powder there. 

Many of the American soap 
manufacturers experimented with 
the powder, among them Babbitt 
and Pyle. It was fortunate for 
Pyle, perhaps, that Babbitt’s other 
soap business was in a flourishing 
state, because he paid compara- 
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Look at the contents 
and the names of the 
writers and artists in 
the April number of 


Then remember that it is mot a special 
number but the same high-quality average 
number that Everybody’s readers receive 
month after month. 


Again we say: 


You can judge the quality of the homes of 
Everybody's readers. by the quality of 
Everybody’s contents. Every product ad- 
vertised in Everybody’s has added to its 
merits the value of the impression the maga- 
zine makes in every home into which it 
enters. Everybody’s guarantees 600,000 
average monthly net circulation. June 
forms close May Sth. 


W. R. Emery, Advertising Manager 


Western Manager, New York 
. Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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tively little attention to the wash- 
ing powder and merely added it 
after a time as a protection to his 
other line. 

Pyle, on the other hand, being 
almost desperate by the fact that 
his soap business was melting 
away, grasped at the new idea in 
soapmaking as a lifebuoy, and 
immediately began, first of all 
among the American soapmakers, 


FIRST OF PANEL POSTERS USED IN 1892 


to push it with all the energy at 
his command. He named his new 
product Pearline, a name derived, 
perhaps, from the word “pearlash,” 
which is potash in a refined state. 


LED HIS SAMPLING SQUAD 


In those days the approved way 
of creating a market for a new 
product of that sort was to start 
with house-to-house sampling. 
Pyle had only a small organiza- 
tion, but he made amends for this 
by his enthusiasm. He led the 
sampling squad in person, and 
utilized the services of his two 
boys outside of school hours. 
With them and one or two other 
employees he conducted a house- 
to-house canvass, putting three- 
ounce samples into the house- 
wives’ hands from the basket 


carried on his arm, and showing 








the effect of its use on different 
fabrics, pieces of which he car- 
ried with him. 

The trade took more or less 
kindly to it from the beginning, 
and Mr. Pyle was not long in per- 
ceiving that in Pearline he had a 
proposition of far greater promise 
than his soap. 

It was now that Mr. Pyle had 
the conversation with Mr. Gree- 
ley, and that he began advertising 
in the Tribune. The ads were 
3-inch single and 6-inch double in 
size, just what they are to-day. 
The copy, of course, was far dif- 
ferent. None of these old ads has 
been preserved by the house, 
which is a great pity. The last of 
the old matrices were destroyed 
only a year or two ago. 

And now, as a result of the 
team work of the advertising and 
sampling, the business began to 
grow by leaps and bounds. It 
soon extended to nearby cities. 
At first there was no other adver- 
tising than that in the Tribune. 
It was not until some months 
later that Mr. Pyle began to take 
on other newspapers and give 
consistent support to the sampling 
campaigns being conducted in 
other cities. 


$500,000 ADVERTISING APPROPRIA- 
TION 


Gradually the crews of samplers 
multiplied. And the advertising 
space grew. The number of sam- 
plers out on the proposition at one 
time reached seventy-five. By 
1904 the advertising appropriation 
amounted to $500,000. This in- 
cluded all sorts of promotion: 
newspapers, magazines, which had 
been added by this time; bill- 
boards, car-cards, painted display, 
metal signs, booklets and other 
literature. 

Long before this, the business 
had settled down to a solid suc- 
cess. The two boys had grown 
up into men. James T. Pyle had 
become a strong hand in the ad- 
vertising department and William 
S. Pyle at the sales end. Mr. Pyle, 
Sr., applied himself to business 
for a number of years, but finally. 
as a result of his affliction, handed 
over the reins into the younger 
hands. Until the last, however, 
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U. S. KELLASTONE COMPANY 


Amt sOOness ReLagvone ere 


uenoess, Oma a0 © coo 
aaron, cine cone 
mrcemem © Chicago, Bovember 14, 1912, 
— = 
The Tribune, 
Shioago, fllinois. 
Sentlemen:- 
We desire to compliment and thank you for the extra-ordinary 
results yh tine iblication of our page edversiseuzat in your Sunday 
iesue of Octobe: the 


Thie announcement prepared and ge by our seserbiniag 
counselors, the Nichole-Finn Advertising Company, Chicago, offered 
overcoat, 10 Old houses at cost, with Kellastone, the stucco that ila 
not crac 


on the day following the _ chypebappead et — 


. y 
advertisement asl ths the “100 houses called for, oa eee —— 
then 300 others have been placed on the list al asteies 
Managers. 


Dur the ais Gays following publication of advertisement, 
580 representative architects and contractors called at our ge 
a eeaee in the McCormick Duileing for demonstrations of the merits of 
ellaetone, 


Our 18 District Managers outside of Cook County all report 
remarkable interest in their territories as ith as Georgia and 
Texas, thus Pasar ortes: to the universality of the Sunday Tribune's 
circulation 

Up to November llth, or two weeks following page announce- 
ment, we have received in the mail 32300 inquiries, some of these coming 
from remote pointe on this continent. 


The business done on this _— amounts in round 
figures to considerably ry excess of $100, 


And the advertisement is still pulling. 
We desire to compliment the Nichole-Finn Advertising 


Company for @ most extraordinary piece of copy, and the Chicago 


Tribune for results that in rec 
oy: Pp Png Cunting, equate like a romance 


Youre very truly, 
U. 8, KELLASTONE COMPANY. 


a BL fen 


The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper 


The Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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$100,000In Business Secured 
From One Full Page In The Chicago Tribune 
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he spent much of his time in the 
office, kept up -his familiarity with 
the details, and was responsible 
for most of the sales ideas that 
won success for the house. 

The business continued to grow 
consistently until 1907, when the 
panic cut scallops out of the busi- 
ness, as it did with so many other 
concerns, both 
within and with- 
out the soap in- 
dustry. It is now 
recovering the lost 
ground. 

William S. Pyle 
died seven or eight 
years ago, soon 
after his father, 
and James T. Pyle, 
the last of the 
family, passed 
away two years 
ago. The business 
is now conducted 
by representatives 
of the two estates, 
with Mr. Bingham 
in charge. The 
advertising appro- 
priation this year 
is $150,000, 


CHANGE FROM SAM- 
PLING TO CAN- 
VASSING 


“The business 
was built up on 
house-to-house 
sampling and 
newspaper adver- 
tising,” said Mr. 
Bingham the oth- 
er day. “Last year 
we made a change 
from sampling to 
house-to-house 
canvassing. We 
needed a more 
strenuous selling policy to meet 
the premium and heavy advertis- 
ing competition in the business. 
Downright selling is, of course, 
more effective than mere sampling. 
With anything else than a well- 
known product it would doubtless 
prove much more expensive, but 
Pyle’s Pearline is so well known 
that it is almost as easy to sell as 
it is to sample, and it is more 
powerful as a méans of reviving 
the demand and pleasing the 
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TWO TYPICAL PEARLINE MAGAZINE 
ADS PREPARED BY THE LATE 


JAMES T. 





dealer. We are after the dealer, 
of course. That is the ultimate 
aim. We want to reawaken his 
interest in Pearline and get him to 
stock up in quantity. We want to 
help him sell. 

“We sell him, say, five cases of 
Pearline, and we move two or 
three of these cases out of his 
hands at once and 
start an_ interest 
among consumers 
in the locality by 
actual selling, 
backed up all the 
time by vigorous 
and original news- 
paper advertising. 
This gives the lo- 
cal demand an im- 
pulse that lasts for 
months. 

“During the 
height of our sam- 
pling career we had 
“some seventy or 
seventy-five sam- 
plers on the road. 
Now we have 
about sixty can- 
vassers divided 
into ten crews, 
These are mostly 
women, except in 
Florida, where it 
has been found 
advisable to em- 
ploy men on ac- 
count of racial 
conditions. 

“Our canvassers 
go from door to 
door calling on 
housewives and . 
taking orders on 
local grocers. 
Sometimes they 
collect money and 
sometimes they do 
not. Sometimes they contract to 
deliver the goods themselves and 
sometimes the grocer makes de- 
livery. If the canvassers make 
delivery themselves, they pay the 
local grocer the full retail price. 

“Our crews also sample now 
and then so as to keep a line on 
the relative effectiveness of the 
two methods. 

“Our local advertising starts a 
week or so before our canvassers 
begin to work a city territory. 


PYLE 
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We want the right maker and 
goods; we want to avoid wrong 
makers and wrong goods. 

You want the right advertising 
agent. He will bring success; 
the wrong will bring trouble. 

Right maker, right goods, right 
advertising agent, right plan, 
right feeling both ways; there is 
no resisting that combination. 

Don’t wait to be sought; do 
the seeking yourself. 


We are glad to talk with any business man who values 
his time and ours 


~ John O Powers Company 
119 West 25th Street New York 
Advertising Agents 
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The ads run daily during the week 
and then we change to three or 
four times a week, alternating 
3-inch single column and 6-inch 
double column. We average about 
three months to a city and keep 
the advertising running during 
that time. 

“Canvassing for Pyle’s Pearline 
is not a small-town proposition. 
This is what makes it different 
from sampling. City populations 





Manutactuted only by 
JAMES PYLE & SONS., New York 


AYos a erlice 


Fluffy 


Blankets 





Manulactured only by 
JAMES PYLE & SONS, New York 


FOUR STRIKING SINGLE AND DOUBLE COLUMN ADS OF 


TO-DAY 


are more sophisticated and it is 
harder to get samples into the 
hands of the housewives. On the 
other hand, straight house-to- 
house selling with a proposition 
as well known as Pyle’s Pearline 
is much simpler. Our policy is to 
go where the population is, con- 
centrate and work it intensively.” 


COMPETITION OF PREMIUM HOUSES 


“Pearline has its special prob- 
lems,” was suggested. 
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Cleans Berything 


Manufactured only by 
JAMES PYLE & SONS, New York 





“Yes, we have one or two 
knotty ones,” said Mr. Bingham, 
“Our biggest one is how to meet 
the competition of the premium 
houses. We have not yet solved 
it completely. As is well known, 
some places have the reputation 
of being ‘premium towns,’ places, 
that is, where the people collect 
premium coupons and favor pre- 
mium-earning products. Philadel- 
phia is one of these localities, 
Our way of meeting 
this sort of competition 
is not to meet it at all 
—we keep away from it, 
“Where the people 
demand coupons you 
can’t do anything with 
them at all,” continued 
Mr. Bingham. “We 
fought premiums tooth 
and nail by all sorts 
of methods for three 
or four years, and had 
to give. it pp. We 
spent lots of money 
finding that out. Our 
salesmen have orders 
now to keep away 
from premium towns, 
We handle any busi- 
ness that comes out 
of the towns and sup- 
ply the normal demand 
there, but we do not 
feel that there is any 
earthly use in trying to 
fight against a pre- 
mium demand, when 
there are plenty of 
other territories that 
are far easier to cul- 
tivate. We are not 
afraid of the spread of 
the premium habit. It 
is not a-menace. We 
simply do not waste 
time fighting it. 
“That brings up a 
change in policy which we have 
made in the last two or three 
years. It was inaugurated just 
before the death of James T. 
Pyle. You know the usual sell- 
ing practice is to level up, to find 
the poor spots in the market and 
try to ‘ginger’ them. That was 
our old policy. It was wrong. 
Our present policy is to follow 
the line of least resistance; we 
hit the high spots; go in where 
there is something doing and push 
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thousand mark 
HAT the people of Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity 
‘appreciate the en- 
deavors of “The Bulletin” to 
give them all the news of the 
day as fairly, as exactly and 
impartially as it can be laid be- 
fore them, is attested not only 
by the fact that the name of 
“The Bulletin” has become as 
a household word among them, 
but that its circulation now 
reaches far beyond the highest 
point ever attained by a daily 
newspaper in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin 
passes the three hundred 








The _ following 
statement shows the 
actual circulation of 
“The Bulletin’ for 
each day of publica- 
tion in the month of 
March, 1913. 


Be eee 298,123 
Bi ccba eae Sunday 
es exwieet 305,110 
RI 316,594 
Bois via sewip 312,580 
 Perue ere 301,370 
O ivsanoen 781 
Ors i556 ete 082 
Bea eT Sunday 
Se Ore 304,962 
SD cence 306,701 
Pe cinerea 306,190 
Wy Galan cane 304,686 
BV crests 304,082 
| eR Pes 295,637 
Re tr eos Sunday 
BF Vo eWounele 305,865 
| eee eter 308,501 
1D: oo cievnses 305,215 
Sa ea 302,511 
ae Sapa eetus 288,3' 
Eee 295,987 
Me. wawaee ote Sunday 
ST 289,627 
aes 301,118 
RE EF Pn 305,072 
Be Asipaeies 309,80. 
Pe 313,164 
5s nieeine’os 300,0 
BP Shain ane ase Sunday 
| EA ee ee 309,617 


“The Bulletin” 
circulation figures 
are net; all damag- 
ed, unsold, free and 
returned copies have 
been omitted. 








Net Paid Average for March 


303,374 Copies a Day. 


In Philadelphia there are 346,000 Homes: Therefore, 
you need “The Bulletin” if you want Philadelphia. 


William L. McLean, Publisher. 
City Hall Square, Philadelphia. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bidg 
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This is show- 
ing good results for us.” 
“Pearline has a great deal of 
competition?” was asked. 
“Not a great deal directly. In- 


harder; intensify. 


directly it-has. Heavy advertis- 
ing of soaps affects the powders 
to some extent. The soap busi- 
ness as a whole is a business of 
intense competition. We have 
some competition, of course, and 
it is strong enough. 

This competition furnishes an- 
other of our great problems. 
Pearline is not a cheap prepara- 
tion. That is one reason why it 
sells better in the city than in 
the smaller places. Our package 


is not so large as some other 
Competitors 


packages. having 





MIXING ART AND SCIENCE IN MAGAZINE 
AD TO SHOW THAT PEARLINE WAS NOT 
WEIGHTED WITH WATER 


larger packages naturally make 
the most of this fact as a selling 
argument. Our salesmen know how 
to handle the matter in personal 
selling, but the subject is not one 
we can take up in our advertising. 
We cannot whoop on the small 
size of our package, nor does it 
pay to keep talking quality all the 
time. People get tired of straight 
quality talk. In hunting for a way 
to get around this point and as- 
sert ourselves without attacking 
our competitors, we opened up a 
very fertile source of copy—the 
exploitation of uses. We did not 
distract the attention of the pub- 
lic from the use of washing pow- 
ders to the rivalry between our- 
selves and other manufacturers. 
. Instead, we followed the line of 
their native interest and stimulat- 


ed it. 

“We feel this package compe- 
tition in another way, and we are 
using advertising, also, as a means 





of shaking off the competition. 
The fact is, Pearline has been too 
much advertised as a name. It 
has almost come to be known as 
the generic term for washing 
powder. 


MADE TOO MUCH OF NAME 


“The housekeeper, for example, 
goes into the grocery store and 
says, ‘I want Pearline.’ The gro- 
cer comes out with a package of 
Pearline and the housekeeper says, 
‘No, that isn’t the kind of Pearline 
I want.’ 

““But, madam,’ the grocer re- 
plies, ‘this is the only Pearline 
there is.’ 

“‘Oh, no, I want that Pearline 
—the large yellow package.’ 

“*That is Gold Dust, madam,’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I want Gold Dust 
Pearline!’ 

“And that is the way it goes. 

“Gold Dust is not really a com- 
petitor of Pearline. It is a cheap- 
er powder, but Pearline has come 
to be the common term for pow- 
dered soaps, and we are undoubt- 
edly losing a large amount of 
business through that popular be- 
lief. The ignorance of the peo- 
ple on this point makes it easier 
to substitute other powders. 

“So our advertising to-day is 
playing up the package, in order 
to familiarize the public with its 
appearance. We had standardized 
the name but not the package. 
Now we are standardizing the 
package, too. The advertising of 
the package strikes a balance with 
the overadvertised name and ties 
it up to it.” 

The advertising is of the bull’s- 
eye publicity variety. It is so ex- 
tremely simple that it covers only 
three things—package, name and 
use. Only one use is featured at 
a time—for example, the washing 
of stockings of four kinds, or for 
washing fabrics, for pots and 
pans, bathroom and house clean- 
ing. 

SIMPLE TEXT, DARING LAYOUT 


The daring simplicity of the ads 
is no less striking than the highly 
original and vigorous treatment of 
the layout. This is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

“This eccentric use of geomet- 
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rical black and white is our own 
innovation,” said Mr. Bingham, 
“or rather, to be deadly accurate, 
that of a firm of specialists em- 
ployed by our agency. It has had 
many imitators since we started 
it a year ago, and the edge is 
rather off the novelty, but it 
still stands out in the newspaper 
page like a sore thumb, and there 
are places where it still gets at- 
tention as a novelty. 

“This is a sharp break with the 
previous style as laid down by 
James T. Pyle,” he went on. “Mr. 
Pyle used to devote himself chiefly 
to the magazine advertisements, 
which were certainly things of 
beauty and almost joys forever. 
He frequently spent days on a 
single ad, and they were incom- 
parable of their kind. The same 
amount of care did not, of course, 
go into the newspaper advertise- 
ments. 


RAN GAMUT OF STYLES 
“It would not be fair to say 


that Mr. Pyle was addicted to any 


particular style of advertising. 
His taste was catholic and ran up 
and down the gamut. But on the 
whole he was inclined to what 
would now be called the over- 
beautiful and overworded style 
of copy. 

“We went out of the magazines 
two or three years ago. We may 
resume advertising in them some 
day, although we are not at this 
time planning to do so.” 

“James Pyle & Sons probably 
have the usual difficulties in re- 
spect to dealer co-operation,” was 
suggested. 

“No difficulties at all,” answered 
Mr. Bingham very alertly. “We 
are asking nothing from the deal- 
er, and we believe no house stands 
better with the grocery trade than 
we do.” 

“But window display, cut-outs, 
hangers and other dealer litera- 
ture—don’t you go in for these?” 

“We have window cut-outs and 
we send them out when we know 
they are wanted. We give the 
dealer a chance to use them and 
appreciate it when he does. But 
we do not crowd him or ‘put any- 
thing over’ on him. He knows his 
window is worth money and we 
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know it. We don’t care to pay 
him for it, so we don’t ask for it. 

“No, we use the best argument 
that can possibly be used with the 
dealer—we advertise locally and 
sell the goods for him. The deal- 
er realizes that, and he realizes 
that we are not asking any favors 
of him. I believe that we get all 
the co-operation from him that it 
is possible for him to give us, as 
much as if we were asking a 
great deal more. 

“We have a lot of dealer-help 
material left over from previous 
years. We are ‘not getting any 
more. We pass them out as fast 
as they are called for. 

“Understand, we do not intend 
to be deficient in enterprise, but 
we think a good deal of this jock- 
eying for dealer co-operation 1s 
ill-advised and that it really fails 
to get as far as frank and open 
service to the dealer. 

“The time is coming soon when 
this view will prevail as a matter 
of necessity, because the retail 
dealers are beginning to organize, 
and when they do organize, they 
will do what they have done in 
England, namely, protect their 
windows and make the manufac- 
turers pay for them if they want 
to use them.” 

“The organization of the retail 
dealers abroad has_ practically 
eliminated the jobbers. Do you 
think the same thing will follow 
here?” was asked. 

“The process may take longer, 
on account of the immense size 
of the country,” said Mr. Bing- 
ham, “but it will surely come, in 
my opinion. It has already been 
going on for some time. Large 
manufacturers who have previous- 
ly used jobbers are finding out 
that they can save much of the 
jobbing commission by selling di- 
rect and carrying the accounts. In 
order to push their goods, they 
have to do practically everything 
the jobbers do, so why pay for it 
over again? Better communica- 
tion, transportation and system in 
handling and accounting are 
shortening the distance between 
manufacturer and retailer. 

“The other tendency that has 
so hastened the elimination of the 
(Continued on page 123) 
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The Old Maid and | 
the Trolley 7 


Once upon a time a company organized to con- 
struct a trolley line through a certain New 
England town, found itself suddenly BAFFLED | 
—And by an old maid. 


For years she had been the TOWN ORACLE. 
So when she declared a car could not run without 
horse or engine, the trolley company found itself 
against a stone wall of OPPOSITION. 


Even after the proof was produced it was only 
under great difficulties that the line was finally 
completed. When the day arrived for the start- 
ing of the first car the motorman took his place, 
the signal was given and the crowd stood breath- 
less as he threw on his switch. 


As the car moved off, first slowly, then with 
greater and greater speed, all eyes turned toward 
the village oracle. 


This was a time for quick thinking—her reputa- 
tion was disappearing as rapidly as the car. 


For a moment she was silent. Then taking her 
last look at the trolley, she begun frantically 
waving her arms and shouting— 


“They can’t stop it! THEY CAN’T STOP IT!” 


The People’s Home Journal 
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THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL is the 
“trolley” of the small-town field. 


When we first pointed out the opportunity for 
“new business” which the small towns afforded 
advertisers we found ourselves against a ston 
wall. 


There were “oracles” a-plenty to proclaim that it 
“wouldn’t run.” 


It took all the proofs that we could muster to 
show up the false reasoning of these “oracles.” 
That was four years ago. 


Today, the small-town field is very much on the 
business map—an accepted fact. Scores of 
advertisers have demonstrated conclusively that 
small-town advertising is most profitable. 


ST a ee 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL stands- ' 
out in a class by itself, as the leading small-town f 
magazine. It reaches the best and most pros- . 
perous homes in this rich small-town field and : 
is invariably selected by advertisers as the “test” k 
medium to prove the value of small-town : 


advertising. 


ee 


We would like to hear from an advertiser who 
is still “hesitating” about going after small-town 
business by advertising—we would like to place 
some convincing facts and figures before him. 


Bas 





F. M. Lupton, Publisher 


Incorporated 
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Chicago: Marquette Building New York: Lupton Building HY 








The People’s Home Journal 
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Your Product will have 


Every possible form of | ' 
Re-Advertising 


if advertised in June Good Housekeeping 
1 


your page advertisement will be reprinted full size and in- 
cluded among the Special Trade Bulletins which go to all 
the 4,500 Good Housekeeping Stores and are used by them for 
window display. 


RS will be reproduced later, in miniature facsimile, in the July 
issue of ‘“ Good Storekeeping,” our Review of the Trade Paper 
Field, and sent again to the same stores. 


3 


It will be advertised by those stores in their local newspapers, 
as part of the approaching contest whose terms were given 
on this page last week, when we described a similar contest just 
closed which produced enormous local advertising of nationally 
known products. 


a tt this in addition to the regular circulation among more 
than 300,000 housewives—the only publicity you pay for; 
the re-advertising being without charge. 


It will pay you to be in the JUNE issue of 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


ae ee 





NOTE In addition to the “big space’’ contest for merchants for which we 
——~ gave list of winners last week, we have just closed a contest for the 
best window displays from the January Special Trade Bulletins, the winners being: 
First Prize of $35—Wm. Eckbiardt, Jr. Inc., Belleville, Ill. Second Prize of $20 
—Straus Bros., Danville, Ill. Third Prize of $10—W. G. Kunkel, Carlisle, Pa. 
Twelve Prizes of $5 Each—H. Diesner, Maywood, IIl.; Elmer E. Goodlin, Salts- 
burg, Pa.; Walter Holderread, Litchfield, Ill.; Kiefer’s Pharmacy, Quincy, IIl.; 
Kubat’s Pharmacy, Cleveland, Ohio; Martin Bros., Clarksburg, W. Va.; Orchard & 
Orchard, Hyde Park, Ill.; F. M. Tallman, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. Teiser, St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. L. Terry, Sayville, L. I.; Village Grocery, Middletown, Ct.; L. E. Young, 
Medina, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
.WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN FAMOUS 





JUST IN THE NICK OF TIME THE 
COPY WRITER COMES FORWARD 
WITH A SLOGAN—THE ADVANTAGE 
OF DEALING WITH A THOROUGHLY 
ORGANIZED AND UP-TO-THE-MIN- 
UTE AGENCY 


By Roy W. Johnson. 


The group around the polished 
table in the “conference-room” 
included the head of the agency 
plan department, the copy chief, 
the art director, the star writer, 
the vice- -president of the General 
Beaneries, Limited, and the solic- 
itor who had just landed the 
Beanery account. The matter un- 
der discussion was the plan of 
campaign which should put Con- 
solidated Baked Beans (with rhu- 
barb sauce) on every dinner-table 
in this broad land. 

The head of the plan depart- 
ment cleared his throat for action. 
“You will now see,” he declaimed 
with one hand in his coat-front, 
“how this agency goes to work. 
We are not a one-man power; far 
from it. Our executive council 
meets on Thursdays and Satur- 
days. We hold cabinet meetings 
on Wednesdays and Fridays. The 
board of arbitrators discusses the 
broad, general problems confront- 
ing the commercial world on 
Tuesdays and Thursday evenings. 
On Mondays Group 47B considers 
the relations between dealers and 
jobbers in the light of investiga- 
tions by our staff of solicitors. 
You are now met in extraordinary 
session with the committee of 
commercial strategy for the pur- 
pose of considering the best way 
to make Consolidated Baked 
Beans a household word: 

“T take it that the most striking 
characteristic of beans is the fla- 
vor. People buy beans because 
they like them. I conclude, there- 
fore, that the line of appeal for 
Consolidated Beans is through the 
gustatory tract, with copy like 
this : 

“You never tasted such beans, 
Madam. Their rich, piquant fla- 
vor, combined with the tantaliz- 
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ing, aromatic motif of rhubarb, 
charms beyond description.’ ” 

The vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Beaneries stirred uneasily. 
“Been done to death,” he re- 
marked. His eyes roved restless- 
ly towards the door. 

The copy chief came manfully 
to the breach. “Nutritive value is 
the talk just now, I am told. Pro- 
teids, fats and caryatids, you 
know. So many times the nutri- 
tive value of beefsteak—can get 
the ,, igures out of the alma- 
nac.’ 

“T guess you don’t know beans,” 
said the client, still keeping his 
eye on the door. 

“Why, of course,” purred the 
solicitor, “we cari’t expect to grasp 
all the details of a complicated 
proposition the first off. Mr. 
Gruff’s business is different. Now 
I would suggest that we dwell 
upon the process of cooking the 
beans in copper kettles electrically 
heated by power generated by the 
marvelous cataract of Niagara. 
‘Let Niagara cook your beans’ 
would be a good headline.” 

“Too many other folks talking 
about cooking processes,” said 
Gruff. 

“Ah,” said the art director, “I 
have it. Speak of the saving of 
time and energy. Show the house- 
wife how, when guests arrive, she 
can slip into the kitchen, open a 
can of beans, and have dinner 
ready without donning an apron. 
It can be beautifully illustrated in 
pastel effects, and-——” 

“Young man,” said the client, 
sadly, “I’m not selling instanta- 
neous custard powder, or gelatine 
cubes, or canned soup, or. desic- 
cated bouillon, or-clam chowder 
in capsules. I want to sell beans, 
and the advertising I do must ad- 
vertise beans. The trouble with 
my last agent but three was that 
he tried to advertise beans and 
rhubarb as an after-the-theatre 
lunch.” 

The star copywriter hadn't 
spoken up to this time, for he had 
only been hired the day before for 
some piece-work on.an account 
which had temporarily balked at 
the regular style of. display adher- 
ing to this particular outfit. An 
appealing look from the solicitor 
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nerved him, however, and he de- 
livered himself as follows: 
“What you want, Mr. Gruff, is 


a slogan. Careful and mature 
thought convinces me that this is 
one of those rare occasions in 
which the slogan is the sine qua 
non. Let your competitors tell 
of the patented processes which 
are followed in the baking of their 
beans; let them tell of the fabu- 
lous sums they spend to secure 
only hand-picked beans grown in 
Virginia by red-headed planters 
who own cross-eyed bird dogs; 
let them dilate upon the ambrosial 
deliciousness of the product; let 
them assert that each can is ster- 
ilized inside and out before being 
filled and that the labels are put 
on with antiseptic paste. We will 
immortalize the quality of Con- 
solidated Beans with a slogan: 
‘From breeze-kissed bean fields!’ 

“Can a woman resist the picture 
of bean plantations rippling under 
the gentle influence of the wind 
from pine-crowned heights? Aft- 
er we have described the perfume- 
laden air breathed by the happy 
bean gatherers singing at their 
toil, can she ever consider buying 
a substitute brand? 

“Why, the constant repetition of 
that slogan—together with the 
beautiful picture our art depart- 
ment will paint to go with it— 
will make Consolidated Beans 
seem almost human. After the 
campaign is a few months old 
we'll get the sob-sister of the 
News-Record to write out a con- 
versation overheard among the 
whispering bean leaves. It would 
be a little too much for us to say 
that the beans were happy, but she 
can make the beans say it. Do 
you get me?” 

“Say,” said the client in an awe- 
struck tone, “you’re a wonder! 
Go ahead, but don’t lay it on too 
thick. First thing you know you'll 
have the women so friendly with 
my beans that they’ll keep them 
to associate with instead of eating 
them.” 

——+o+>—_—_—_—_ 


RODGERS WITH CUSACK 





}. B. Rodgers has resigned from the 
Chicago office of the Street Railways 
Advertising Company to accept a posi- 
tion with the Thos. Cusack Company. 
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SOME THINGS I LEARNED 
WHILE SPENDING A 
MILL ION DOLLARS 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAIL-ORDER 
STOVE ADVERTISER—HOW THE Rk- 
TURNS NECESSITATED MAKING 
DIFFERENT STYLES OF THE PROD- 
UCT—INTERESTING TESTIMONIALS 





By William Thompson 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


I 
{EprtoriaL Note :—**Kalamazoo Direct 
to You” easily takes its place among 
the dozen best slogans. t cost over 
a million dollars to make it famous. In 


Former 


Mgr. 


this and the following articles the 
reader is taken on a personaily con- 
ducted tour through the business be- 


hind that slogan, by the man who su- 
pervised the advertising.] 

I realized in the beginning that 
it would require something un- 
usual in the line of argument to 
sell a stove by mail to the user, 

The stove had to be taken away 
from the depot by the buyer; he 
must go to the trouble of putting 
some of the parts together in the 
kitchen, adjusting the stovepipes, 
etc. The seriousness of breakage, 
delays and possible disappoint- 
ments were to my mind great ob- 
stacles to overcome. Still, the 
fact that we could really save the 
buyer a large sum of money and 
at the same time furnish him 
with as good a stove as could be 
produced led me to believe that 
the effort would be a success. 

At first we made one style of 
range, one style of cooking stove 
and one style of heating stove. 
and with these few styles we soon 
learned that it would be too ex- 
pensive to sell by mail. 

As the mediums we advertised 
in circulated in all sections of the 
United States, it became very evi- 
dent that many of our inquiries 
could not be converted into sales. 
New England requires a certain 
style of range, the Middle West 
requires other styles, the South 
another, and the extreme West 
still another, and we were com- 
pelled to make the styles that were 
most in demand, until finally we 
had a full line of stoves that 
could meet the demands of every 
section. 
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We had to make patterns so 
that the annoyance of breakage 
was taken careof. It was required 
that the crating should give more 
protection, that the parts were as 
much as possible assembled on 
the stove, saving the buyer all 
this trouble. 

We purchased soft pine crating 
(to save freight charges) and we 
bought the crating by weight as 
well as by the price per thousand 
feet. 

We paid the freight charges on 
every shipment. The original 
plan, worked out to take care of 
this, was never changed. We di- 
vided states into groups, accord- 
ing to an average freight rate in 
those states, and used that rate to 
make all of our prices in that 
group. You can see by this that 
we had several different prices 
for the same stove in different 
groups. 


CATALOGUE WITH SELLING FORCE 


From an advertising point of 
view, the catalogue was the most 
important factor in the sale of 
our stoves. It accurately described 
every stove in it. We illustrated 
not only the stoves, but many of 
the essential features, made it 
plain, attractive and full of hu- 
man interest. At least 95 per cent 
of those who send for this cata- 
logue are interested in a stove. 
The catalogue must have selling 
force in it to get the orders. 

It isn’t every advertising man 
who can write copy to interest a 
reader who wishes to buy direct 
from a manufacturer. I gave 
much time, thought and discus- 
sion to everything we printed. 
We were fortunate enough to 
ally ourselves with an advertising 
agency that possessed a large ex- 
perience in the mail-order busi- 
ness. The business required the 
utmost attention to details, the 
answering of questions that 
seemed foolish, the explaining of 
some statement about our guar- 
antee, or the giving in detail of 
the names of buyers in their 
neighborhood, etc. 

The best year’s business devel- 
oped one sale to every 3.19 in- 
quiries, and as a rule it was better 
than one to four. 
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We made a strong argument 
about our selling only to the user, 
and occasionally received orders 
from dealers, and we always re- 
turned his order and his check. 
That this was an effective feature 
was illustrated many times by 
tests made by dealers, and I recall 
an instance in Lafayette, Ind. A 
man had bought a stove and was 
so well pleased with it he was the 
means of influencing others in his 


Are you willing to pay 625 to 875 more fora far. 
ot nearly as 


mace 1: ly aoee U 
Certainly not, especially when the Kalamazoo 
ves greater hea cuts down fuel bil 

‘urnace and complete fittings shipped direct a’ 
Sactory price. 


Days Free Trial—Cash or Credit 
You don’t keep the Kalamazoo unless it proves 
in service that it can heat your iy 


at minimum expense. Convenient payments. 
We pay freight charges. 


sie eas 

ives you mt at w save you 

buying, installing and operating your furnace, 

We're glad to mail it free—write a request on 
ask for catalog No. 919, 


A Kalamazes . 


Direct to You 








A TYPICAL MAIL-ORDER AD 


neighborhood to buy of us, and 
one day, meeting one of the local 
hardware dealers, he. began to 
“josh” him about saving so much 
money. Finally the dealer said to 
him: “The company wanted us 
to act as their agents, and quoted 
us prices that would enable me 
to sell the range at the same price 
you paid and make quite a sum.” 
Then our friend wrote us a letter 
of several pages, giving us his 
views in anything but elegant lan- 
guage. I answered him and of- 
fered to send him a check for $500 
if that dealer could show any let- 
ter from us, that we sent him a 
catalogue or that we-quoted him 
a price or that we had in any way 
solicited the sale of our stoves to 
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him. In the course of time we 
had a letter from our friend, say- 
ing he would never get that $500, 
s “the dealer was a d——n liar.” 

You can readily understand that 
if we did not make the strongest 
possible effort to convince the 
public that we carried out in 
every detail the policies and prom- 
ises made in the catalogue. it 
would not be long before we were 
discredited, and it became neces- 
sary to analyze and consider very 
carefully every statement we made. 


INTERESTING AND CURIOUS TESTI- 
MONIALS 


Buyers were not slow in writ- 
ing testimonials giving many good 
reasons why they were satisfied. 
Some said “their health was bet- 
ter since using a Kalamazoo.” I 
have said a catalogue or circular 
‘must be composed of matter full 
of human interest; in fact, a 
heart-to-heart talk. That we re- 
ceived so many pleasant letters 
and developed a paying business 
altogether through and by print- 
ers’ ink and the paint brush is 
conclusive evidence that we knew 
how. Many persons’ expressed 
their satisfaction in rhyme, and 
some of them caused many smiles ; 
others tried to be funny. A man 
from Nebraska wrote us: “The 
thermometer on the oven door is 
a corker. No doubt you would 
laugh at me if I were to tell you 
that it has saved my wife many 
dollars, she being knee-sprung. 
Now when she stands in front of 
the oven door she is so afraid of 
breaking the oven clock, as she 
calls it, that she is now free from 
any deformity of the knees and 
walks as straight as a young girl 
of sixteen, though in her fifty- 
fifth year.” A reverend friend 
writes, “And for your safe ar- 
rival in Paradise on schedule time 
we ever hope.” Two girls living 
in Washington: “We are to hon- 
est, respectable girls, single, yet 
will correspond with a_ gentle 


friend who is in good standing.” 


man in Pennsylvania says: 


“My wife wanted to move the 
stove every spring and fall and 
I got tired of it, so I wanted to 
get another stove so I did not 
_nreed to move. 


My wife has left 


‘ you all 





home and I cannot tell if she wil] 
ever come back. If she will come 
back then I will make a pick on 
a stove.” 

What induces people to write 
about their joys and 
troubles but the real human ele- 
ment injected into your copy? | 
could give many examples of this 
heartfelt human interest in our 
affairs. A boy writing for his 
father says: “He talked to a 
hardware man about stoves, and 
thought yours wasn’t so very 
cheap. The man told him that 
after a while the reservoir (for 
water) would stink and _ he 
wouldn’t get one from us. He 
was selling his marketing at a 
mining town a few days after- 
wards and was talking to a wom- 
an and she told him she had a 
Kalamazoo and sang its praises to 
him and said the reservoir in hers 
never stank, and he changed his 
mind.” A man from Kentucky 
wrote: “I received your stove 
catalogue. You are as high on 
them as the top of a white oak 
tree. I am surprised at you. | 
‘want a stove bad, ‘but, by faith, 
I will order from some other 
company. They must have gold 
in them. You surely cannot get 
many sales. Let me hear from 
you at once.” 

Another instance of the force 
of catalogue salesmanship and the 
confidence one has in the experi- 
ence of another buyer: I was in 
Dallas, Tex., one day and was 
introduced to the proprietor of a 
large furniture and carpet con- 
cern. He said: “I am glad to 
meet you, because I just had a 
customer in here from the west- 
ern section of this state, over five 
hundred miles from here, and 
sold him a complete housekeeping 
outfit, except a range, and; failing 
in this, I asked the woman why I 
could not sell her a range, which 
I offered for a very low price. 
She answered that she had or- 
dered a Kalamazoo like her 
mother had, as she must get one 
just like it.” This dealer could 
not understand how an advertise- 
ment and a catalogue could sell 
a range to anyone living almost 
two thousand miles away. 

(To be continued) 
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| Advertising Department 





Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. 
Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis 
Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago 
American Agriculturist, acy bri 
Southern Farming, anta 
New England Homestead, Springfield. — 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D, 


The Word “Free” in Advertising 





No word in advertising is more used with less regard for 
its true meaning than is the word “Free.” In the past we 
have censored advertisements containing this word, yet this 
has not been wholly satisfactory. Therefore, from this date, 
the word “Free” will not be allowed in any advertisement in 
our papers unless that which is advertised is absolutely free; 
that is, within the true meaning of the word. 


Our ruling is that an article is not free: 


A—lIf any money has to be paid to secure 
same. 

B—If one has to do any work of any kind. 

C—If to get the free article one has to 
make a purchase of any kind. 

D—If one is put to any expense what- 
ever for express, freight or postage, 
except the postage used in writing. 


If an advertiser is making an offer of a “Free Trial” of his 
goods we will allow the word “Free” if followed by the word 
“Trial,” but only under the conditions named above. 


We believe the word “Free” used in any other way except 
as above is deceptive and forms destructive instead of con- 
structive advertising. 


The Phelps Publishing Company 
Orange Judd Company 
Bushnell Company 





_ March, 1913. ) Advertising Director. 
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Exactly the right 
shape and size 


HE hardest kind of writing there 

is is the kind that makes easy 

reading. The simple, direct, 
straightforward style requires constant 
study and rewriting to produce. 


So the natural, obvious, attractive new 
shape of The American Magazine is 
not a happy accident. It is the result 
of years of study, comparison, thought 
and experiment with the idea of pro- 
ducing a perfectly good and beautiful 
magazine. 


The American 
Magazine 


Forms for July close May 10th 
S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 











































ART WORK THAT IS USE- 
FUL AS WELL AS 
ORNAMENTAL 





REVISION OF RECENT ADS TO MAKE 
THE CAREFULLY DRAWN PICTURES 
A MAKE-WEIGHT WITH THE COPY 
—TEXT SHOULD NOT BE SACRI- 
FICED TO A FETCHING ILLUSTRA- 
TION 


By Gilbert P. Farrar. 


Not very long ago I overheard 
a manufacturer telling a jobber 
how he intended to advertise his 
goods. 

“See that drawing? Isn’t it a 
beauty?” said the manufacturer, 
as he spread before the eyes of 
the jobber a very elaborate piece 
of artwork which had: cost him 
considerable money. 

“T also have quite a number of 
wash drawings and some specially 
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a number of advertisers think 
that pictures are all that is neces- 
sary in an ad. They also reason 
that the more money spent on 
elaborate pictures, the more ef- 
fective will be the ad. 

“Use a picture,” says Arthur 
Brisbane. “It is the universal 
language.” This is great advice; 
but advice becomes plain vice if 
overdone. 

Too often pictures and cuts for 
ads. are made by men whose 
knowledge of advertising begins 
and ends in a picture or a cut. 
On the other hand, some ads are 
prepared by men who have a great 
prejudice against all pictures. 

Both classes usually fail to get 
their money’s worth out of the 
space they buy. 

If a salesman went into the of- 
fice of a prospect and laid down 
the article he is selling and kept 
perfectly quiet, the prospect 
































FIGS, 1 AND 2—A REVISION TO BRING OUT SELLING POINTS MORE FORCEFULLY 


posed photographs showing the 
goods and how they are used,” 
added the manufacturer. 

“Well, what are you going to 
tell the public about all of these 
things?” inquired the jobber. 

“Why, not much. You see, 
there’s not much to say if we 
show these corking pictures.” 

We have all heard similar ex- 
pressions, It is a fact that quite 





would hardly see the need of the 
article. 

But the real salesman doesn’t 
do this. He shows his goods, 
and before the prospect gets a 
good look at them the salesman 
begins to explain what they are, 
what they will do, why they are 
better than other brands in the 
same line and how to get the 
goods, 
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Fig. 1 shows the goods, but the 
ad does not show anything that 
will help the reader to identify or 
call for the goods in his or her 
local store. 

I discovered this company’s 
trade-mark, shown in my layout 
(Fig. 2) in another ad. 

By making the pictures smaller 
and showing the trade-mark in 
connection with the heading, the 
reader is given a thorough sales 
canvass and the carriage has an 
identity with the trade-mark. 

This layout (Fig. 2) allows 
more room for type, and that 
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cut out any of the art on this ad 
Appearing on a magazine page— 
with three strong ads—this flat, 
even-toned ad was lost—and for 
one reason—the name was not 
prominent. 

In Fig. 4 I have tried to show 
how the name could. be made 
strong enough to tell the story 
at a glance. I also suggest that 
the words “dress” and “storm” 
be made larger than the word 
“collar” in two places. 

There is no reason for the use 
of capital letters in the reading 
body matter of this ad. Chelten- 
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FIG. 3—IS THIS AD FEATURING THER- 
MOMETERS? 
makes for easier reading. By 


putting the word “collapsible” in 
caps, emphasis is obtained which 
helps to impress this selling point. 

“All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” says the old phi- 
losopher. This Sidway Carriage 
ad is a case of all cut and no 
room for message, making the ad 
easy to pass. 

The Presto Collar ad (Fig. 
3) may be selling thermometers—- 
at first glance. The thermometers 
are not an objection, however— 
even should few persons figure 
them out—and I would not say 





FIG, 4—TO MAKE THE NAME TELL THE 
STORY AT A GLANCE 


ham old style italics, .caps and 
lower case, for emphasis would 
produce a more easily read ad. 

This would also make the read- 
ing matter a line or two shorter 
in depth, to take care of the larg- 
er space devoted to the trade- 
mark line at the top. 

The heading. of the cypress ad 
(Fig. 5) is too long and, when 
finely lettered in many styles and 
angles and placed too high on the 
picture, produces a confusing ef- 
fect. 

There is no reason for display- 
ing any part of the matter be- 
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Divers Examples 


We are receiving many and various reports of 
direct returns received through THE COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN. One interesting point is that there. 


are so many. Another is that they are so various. 
Some of them: 


For a poultry advertiser: 
Twenty-three publications produced 526 inquiries, 
204 of these, or 39%, came from COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN readers. 

For a farm machinery advertiser: 
At a cost of $346.64 THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
brought 509 inquiries —an average cost of 68c. The 
lowest cost per inquiry for any of the nine other pub- 
lications used was $2.07. 

For an advertiser of building materials: 
Out of 26 publications THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
was lowest, with 42c. per inquiry. The others ran 
from 67c. to $5.00 per inquiry. 

For an advertiser of a marketing device: 
Eighteen publications brought 1335 inquiries, of 
which 801, or 60%, came through THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


Other farm publications no doubt have in some 
cases outstripped THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
for there are many strong mediums in the field 
which are capable of bringing economical results. 
But THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is so generally 
at or near the top that advertisers are taking 
notice and reckoning with it, whether for stock, 
fertilizer, implements, or any other farm utility. 


In addition to that, the national and some- 
what unique character of its circulation qualifies 
it also for the advertising of commodities of a 
more general character, purchased by any family, 
rural or urban. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadeiphia 
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low the window in Fig. 5 and 
above the address section. Also, 
a very important selling point— 
“When you are planning a man- 
sion, a bungalow, a farm, a sleep- 
ing porch, or justa fence, remem- 
ber with cypress you build but 
ee —is lost in 6-point type in 


The layout (Fig. 6) shows the 








5—NO REASON FOR DISPLAY 
THROUGH TEXT 


FIG. 


heading in type nearer the cen- 
ter of the vision and tells the 
story plainly but with power. 

The larger panel at the bot- 
tom emphasizes the main selling 
point and the smaller panel (at 
right) asks for a reply to the 
ad. The phrase “Insist on cy- 
press at your local dealer’s,” etc., 
is made stronger in Fig. 6. 

By setting all of the body mat- 
ter of this cypress ad in plain old 
style type we obtain contrast for 
the heading and panels and cut 
headings at the bottom. 

These headings, panels and sub- 
headings tell a connected story in 
a plain and easily understood 
manner. 

Hand lettering has its place in 
advertising, but not at the ex- 
pense of confusing an ad. Em- 
phasizing subheads and parts of 
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copy is good advertising if all of 
the emphasized words tell a com- 
plete and connected story.: But 
this ad doesn’t need many empha- 
sized features. 

If a man has ever been inter- 
ested in building a sleeping porch, 
the headlines and cut wiil stop— 
him and cause him to read the 
entire story. And he usually 
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FIG. 6—-THE LEADING €0NSIDERATIONS 
FOCUSED FOR QUICK READING 


likes to read it “quietly,” without 
any distracting features. 

The panel at the lower left-hand 
corner of Fig. 6 is an ad in itself 
and is worthy of more emphasis 
than is usually given it in the ads 
of this association. 

It would be better, however, to 
say:. “When planning, etc., re- 
member with Southern Cypress 
you build but once.” 
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LOS ANGELES VIGILANCE COM- 
MITTEE DOES THINGS 


Los ANGELES, Mar. 20, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the last issue of Printers’ InK, 
the activities of the various advertising 
clubs in suppressing fraudulent adver- 
tising were mentioned, but I believe the 
best one of all was overlooked, namely, 
the Los Angeles Advertising Club. 
(Pardon the puff for my own club.) 

Here are only a few of the many 
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cases which have been handled directly 
by the Los Angeles Ad Club, or through 
the city prosecutor’s office in this city. 
The city prosecutor has assigned Deputy 
City Prosecutor Stafford to handle this 
work. He has always free:y furnished 
detectives or officers when needed, and 
has himself, either on his own initiative 
or acting on evidence furnished by us 
or by others, put to rout a dozen or 
more concerns whose business was se- 
cured by fraudulent advertising. 

The first case tackled by the Ad Club 
was one of unethical but not exactly dis- 
honest advertising. A local company 
had been publishing statements in its 
advertisements which reflected in no 
complimentary way on the banking fra- 
ternity. The club took the matter up 
through several newspapers and through 
their courtesy the advertising was 
stopped. 
The second case was that of the com- 
pany which was being promoted and in 
which stock was being sold, the backing 
for which was supposed to be Arizona 
land. On investigation the club found 
that the company apparently had prop- 
erty worth not over 50 cents an acre, 
that it did not have a clear title and 
that both its county and state taxes, 
as well as its corporation taxes, had 
not been paid. Max Socha, publisher 
of Germania, and chairman of the Club’s 
Honest Advertising Committee, investi- 
gated the matter, made his report, which 
was sent to the various publications, and 
the advertisements, then running in 
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country and fraternal papers, were 
promptly stopped. 
heb or through the city prosecutor's 


office, half a dozen arrests and convic- 
tions have been made of tailors and 
clerks in tailoring establishments. The 
causes for complaint were: failure to de- 
liver tne goods ordered and substitution 
of an inferior piece; failure to deliver 
a suit at the price advertised, and fail- 
ure to have goods on sale at the price 
advertised. In another case suits were 
advertised for ‘$16.00, no more, no 
less,” but it was found that there were 
suits costing mostly more. An arrest 
followed and the case is pending, as are 
several others. 

An auctioneer in a jewelry establish- 
ment has just been convicted and fined 
for misrepresenting the value and the 
number of jewels in a watch. It was 
found that the engraving on the case 
had been altered to read ‘twenty-one 
jewels,” a statement which was claimed 
to be absolutely false. 

Associated with Socha, as chairman 
of the Honest Advertisi'ng Committee, 
are George Jenner, of Jenner & Post, 
agents, and L, O. Macomber, the Ad- 
vertising Club’s attorney. 

I have given above on'y a few of 
the score or more cases which this club 
has been instrumental in _ stopping. 
Credit must be given the Los Angeles 
publications for the many editorials call- 
ing attention to the club’s work. 

Ernest InGoup, President, 
Los Angeles Ad Club. 
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HUMOR IN COPY THAT 
MEANS SOMETHING 





THE AWFULNESS OF “FUNNY” ADS 
BY HUMORLESS PEOPLE—HUMOR 
THAT IS HUMANNESS, THAT 
CAUSES THE SMILE THAT YIELDS 
TO A SENSE OF CONVICTION, IS A 
HIGH ACHIEVEMENT OF COPY 
WRITING 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit, 


Head of Copy Dept., Mahin Adv. Co., 
hicago. 





[Eprror1rat Note:—Mr. Nesbit’s tes- 
timony regarding the place of humor 
in advertising copy may well be taken 
at par value. € once was a main 
reliance of editors of humorous publica- 
tions and of “in lighter vein” depart- 
ments, and some of his verse has found 
its — into household anthologies. He 
recently resigned as conductor of a 

“column” in the Chicago Evening Post 
to give himself entirely to advertising 
work.] 

If you care to, you can trace 
“humor” and “human” back to 
the same root, or at least to the 
same tree. 

The trouble is that some people 
do not differentiate between hu- 
mor and cut-and-dried clownish- 
ness. Neither do they differenti- 
ate between humor and wit, or 
between humor and jesting. 

They just call them all “hu- 
mor.” 

Humor is a very human at- 
tribute. The dictionary gives us 
such classifications as “good hu- 
mor,” “ill humor,” and so forth. 
All these phases of humor are 
human manifestations, part of our 
daily lives. They classify the 
good-natured man and the grouch, 
the optimist and the pessimist. 

Certainly an advertisement is 
not to be construed as a vehicle 
for the obvious jest or the 
dragged-in joke. An advertise- 
ment is neither an after-dinner 
speech nor a feature column. It 
is a business proposition. But 
it surely can be and should be 
good-natured. 

You may be as grouchy as you 
please in the privacy of your 
sanctum. You may rule things 
with an iron hand and make your 
employees stand around or get 
what is what. But when you meet 
Mr. Customer, you shed your 
grouch as a garment, and you 
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most assuredly do not call him 
down for having the temerity to 
want to buy your goods. 

There are places where the un- 
suspecting customer is made to 
feel that his utterly helpless men- 
tal state is pitied and that a truly 
marvelous kindness is being 
shown him in waiting on him— 
but that doesn’t coax him into 
the once-a - customer - always - a - 
customer class. 

“Be pleasant” is not only a pol- 
icy, it is a fixed rule of success- 
ful salesmanship. 

And whenever anybody tells 
you not to be pleasant in your 
advertising, make him show you 
why. 

Good humor 
By all means. 

But, “funny” advertisements ! 

Advertisements are not for the 
purpose of making people laugh. 
They are for the purpose of 
pleasantly convincing peoplé that 
they ought to buy the goods ad- 
vertised. 

And the man or woman who is 
pleasantly convinced is the best 
friend an advertiser can have. 


in advertising? 


FUNNY ADS BY HUMORLESS 
WRITERS 


Most “funny” advertisements 
are written or planned by humor- 
less people. If they had the 
comic spirit within their beings 
they would know better. A sav- 
ing grace of humor is a mighty 
help in time’ of trouble. It lifts 
people over the rough places and 
lightens the cloudy days. 

The Lord in his infinite wisdom 
creates every now and then a 
specimen of the utterly humorless 
man. Probably this is done as 
an object lesson to the rest of us. 
And when an utterly humorless 
man takes his utter humorless- 
ness seriously he becomes that 
form of critic who, because he 
can see no reason for others en- 
joying life and work and buying 
and selling, lifts up his hands and 
bewails the drift of things to- 
ward the demnition bowwows. 

I have seen artists who paint 
great pictures unbend and dash 
off the most absurd caricatures 
of their own work. I have heard 
musicians who are able to evoke 
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In One State, 
304 Important Mines— 
580 Subscriptions 


In another important mining state there are 355 pro- 
ducing mines and the subscription list is 341. 
It is this thoroughness that gives 






mH Ry NGINEERINGA® 
MINING JOURNAL 


its tremendous influence as a medium in the metal mining and 


metallurgical industries. 








‘THE five great 
quality circulation 
engineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co, are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


cy, News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper_of 


Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 20,500, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 26,750. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (19/1) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000, 











These figures are typical of the 
Journal’s circulation among the pro- 
ducing mines of the world. 


When a paper at almost twice the 
price of any other in the field prac- 
tically covers 95 per cent of the im- 
portant men of the industry, it re- 
veals a certain substance and quality 
that no wise advertiser passes by. 


Its subscription list represents buy- 
ing power—that, we take it, is what 
you prefer to appeal to rather than 
mere bulk circulation. To manufac- 
turers of machinery, equipment and 
supplies used in mining and smelt- 
ing operations, ‘the Journal offers 
the greatest possible degree of ef- 
fective publicity. 


To make YOUR advertising from 95 
to 100 per cent right—consult our 
Make-It-Pay Department. Tell them 
WHAT you want to advertise—they’ll 
know HOW. 

Drop them a line sory. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 








































Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


“After the Theatre” 


The subscription list of 
The Theatre Magazine 
is a veritable Blue Book 
of America’s aristocracy. 


The cost of reaching this 
fertile field is low com- 
pared to its value. 


Our rate card will tell 
you how low. 


The Theatre 
Magazine 


New York 
8-14 West 38th Street 


Chicago Boston 
GODSO & BANGHART H. D. CUSHING 
Harris Trust Bidg. 24 Milk Street 


Publishers also of L’ Art de la Mode 
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strains of heavenly melody pro- 
duce the raggediest of ragtime 
parodies of the compositions of 
the great masters. I have heard 
professional humorists tell stories 


|} and read poems which clutched 


the heartstrings and brought tears 
of which those who shed them 
were unashamed. 

George Ade pounds home a 
truth in his Fables in Slang, and 
he pounds it home in a way that 
makes you smile and makes you 
think. Mark Twain wrote some 
of the wildest, most improbable 
funny things, and he wrote some 


| of the gentlest, most human, and 


| naturally 


humorous things that 
ever came from the brain of man. 
And he wrote a life of Joan of 
Arc that is so serious and sin- 


| cere, and withal so filled with hu- 
| man kindness and touched with 








deep humor, that it can never be 
forgotten. 

A sense of humor is a sense 
of humanness. 

All normal people have this. 

But the turning of jokes—the 
cutting and fitting of buffoonery 
into the same old jest day after 
day—that is as far from humor 
as the clown in a circus ring is 
from Joe Jefferson. 

All good advertisements are 
humorous—good-humorous. They 
are friendly in tone. They have 
the angle of human appeal. They 
have the ring of truth and sin- 
cerity, because they approach you 
in a way that you understand 
They don’t need _ explanation. 
They are heart-high. 


THE JOKE ‘A GLANCING SHAFT 


A joke glances off the mem- 
ory. A funny story dies with the 
hearing. But a humorous story 
stays with you because it is fun- 
damental; it is human; it relies 


upon its treatment of human 
traits that are common to all of 
us. 


Humorists of the class of Mark 
Twain or George Ade or Finley 
Peter Dunne could, if they wished, 
write wonderful advertisements. 
If someone engaged them fo 
write advertisements and insisted 
upon their being funny, their 
work would fail. If they were 
given a free hand and asked to 





















find the human elements in a 
proposition and tell them, they 
would present the vitally interest- 
ing points to the public, because 
they know how. They have al- 
ways written with an appeal to 
the masses. They know how to 
say a thing and they know why 
they say it. - 

And not one of the writers of 
that class would counsel an ad- 
vertiser to print a “funny” adver- 
tisement. No one can write humor 
to order; when it is so done, it 
becomes as mechanical as the an- 
tics of a clown. 

Often you see trade-paper ad- 
vertisements which exhibit a la- 
boriously determined effort to 
amuse the tired retailer. Weak 
puns, worse pictures, are printed 
in the evident belief that they are 
going to pierce a rudimentary in- 
tellect. If such advertising pays, 
it will have to be proven. 

A “funny” advertisement is as 
annoying as a “funny” man. No 
man who has any sense of hu- 
mor will try to be funny, and no 
advertisement that is worth the 
ink it uses should so debase the 
name of advertising as to be so 
dolorously slapsticky as some of 
them are. 

But this does not mean that the 
writer’s notion is that an adver- 
tisement should be no merrier 
than an epitaph. If it has not 
the leaven of good nature it may 
as well be an epitaph. 

Use slang in: an advertisement? 
If it can be so used as to carry 
a convincing argument, yes. Use 
colloquialisms by all means if 
they fit your medium and are go- 
ing to appeal to your audience. 
Who knows what slang of to-day 
will be the polite conversation of 
to-morrow? Who knows when 
the trade phrase of to-day will 
grow into the slang of the fu- 
ture? 

“You press the button; we do 
the rest” grew into slang over- 
night, but when it was written it 
was an expression of a service 
performed for the customer. 
HUMOR WITH SERIOUS UNDERTONE 
The Gold Dust 


Twins have 


been utilized in cartoons and made 
merry with in hundreds of ways, 
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A.A.'A. Confirmation 


The latest audit of the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers 
of the circulation of the 


Binghamton Press 


has just been completed. It cov- 
ered the 6 months prior to March 
ist. It shows an average daily 
circulation: of 24,934. 

52.1% is in the city and imme- 
diate suburbs. It couldn’t pos- 
sibly be much more—for this 
field has about 12,000 families. 

47.8% is in the rich surround- 
ing country. 

The daily average gain in cir- 
culation proved 874 copies. 

Is it possible for any medium 
to cover its field more thorough- 
ly than the BINGHAMTON 
PRESS? 

It is the only paper here per- 
mitting an A. A. A. examination. 

When you speak of light, you 
automatically and instantly cre- 
ate also the classification of 
shadow. 

By the same token when the 
Advertising Fraternity accepts 
as Standard the Certificate of 
the Association of American 
Advertisers, two camps of news- 
papers are automatically created. 

There are those with an A. A. 
A. diploma—the initials standing 
for “Association of Accurate 
Arithmetic”; and those without, 
A. A. A. in that case possibly 
meaning Aeronautic Assertorial 
Arithmeticians. 


THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 

At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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but they go right along asking 
you to let them do your work. 
Yet they. are good humor in ad- 
vertising, and if their progenitors 
had not had the saving grace of 
human nature, the twins might 
have been criticised into the lim- 
bo of discarded experiments. 
The vigorous woman who 
chases dirt as the “Old Dutch 
Cleanser” has humor in every line 
of her skirt and in the expres- 


sion of her always invisible face.’ 


She is undeniably humorous; she 
appeals, she delights us by her 
stubborn unconsciousness of the 
way she looks. But she is deter- 
mined—she is humor that means 
something. She is human. 

You might call the Gold Dust 
Twins and the Old Dutch Cleans- 
er lady grotesque; but they have 
to be. 

You would not apply the same 
humor to clothing or furniture, 
or automobiles, or grape juice, or 
jewelry or hats. But you can and 
should. be good-natured in your 
copy for advertisements of such 
goods, and any others. 

There is a happy medium, and 
so let us try to keep it happy. 

An advertising campaign is like 
a political one. The _ politician 
who is pleasant and friendly and 
convinces the people that he is 
sincere gets the votes. The ad- 
vertisement that is pleasant and 
friendly and rings with good-na- 
tured truth gets the results. 

By all means, let us appreciate 
and cultivate human nature in ad- 
vertising. The good-humored ad- 
vertisement is the honest, well- 
wishing friend and neighbor; the 
“funny” advertisement is the 
Smart Aleck. 

The deadly serious, matter-of- 


fact advertisement is a_ wall 
flower. 

+08 
EXPECTS A REVERSAL OF JUDG 


MENT 





Rost. H. Incersott & Bro. 
New York, April 2, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink of March 27 refers 
to a suit brought by Robt. H. Ingersoll 
& Bro. against Henry McColl in the 
United States District Court of Minne- 
sota, in which Judge Willard handed 
down an opinion denying our right to 
restrict and maintain restricted prices 
on Ingersoll watches. 


This information, while correct, does rector. 





not tell the full story and its significance 
a be misinterpreted. 

he principle of price maintenance jis 
not seriously threatened by this decision, 

In the first place, the case has already 
been appealed. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Eighth Judicial Circuit 
before whom this case will now be 
brought, has on a number of previcus 
occasions expressed itself favorably of 
price maintenance and has enjoined vio- 
lators. A notable case before this court 
was that of the National Fhonograph 
Company vs. Schlegel, in which the 
tight to maintain prices was upheld. 
Consequently the doctrine of this court 
is completely settied and there is little 
doubt that it will reverse decision and 
instruct the District Court to grant an 
injunction. 

Judge Willard had apparently received 
the wrong impression of the nature of 
the case, stating as he did in his opinion 
that it appeared to be a case based on 
“Trade-marks,” when, as a matter of 
fact (and of law also), it was a case 
based on patents. 

O. M. Goce. 


COURT’S RULING ON PRIVATE 
LABEL RESPONSIBILITY 





The Court of Appeals of New York 
State made an interesting decision on 


* April 3 in an action brought by Fannie 


[:. Wilson, of Brockport, against a Buf- 
falo druggist. The woman’s husband 
had purchased a remedy warranted, it 
is alleged, to contain nothing but vege- 
table substances. Other ingredients in 
it, it was claimed, caused the loss of 
Mrs. Wilson’s teeth. 

The druggist sold the preparation un- 
der a label indicating that it was his own 
preparation. Nevertheless, he claimed 
that the preparation was manufactured 
“by a reliable firm” and that he in turn 
was thus absolved from liability. 

The court held that the druggist, by 
reason of the representation on the la- 
bel that he was the manufacturer, ‘“‘be- 
came responsible to the plaintiff for the 
strength and quality of the preparation, 
notwithstanding its patented or pro- 
prietary character; and if the compound 
contained an injurious substance instead 
of being purely vegetable as the label 
declared, the defendant became liable in 
law for the injuries suffered by the 
purchaser in consequence of ignorantly 
taking the concealed poison.” 


- +08 = --- 
HOFFMAN TO BE ADVER- 


MANAGER OF MUNN 
& CO. 


a, 
TISING 


Allan C. Hoffman, on May 1, will 
become advertising manager for Munn 
& Co., having charge of the advertising 
of the Scientific American and Ameri- 
can Homes & Gardens. Mr. Hoffman 
has been advertising director of the 
Leslie-Judge Co., New York, publishers 
of Leslie’s Weekly, Judge, etc., for sev- 
eral years. Before that he was adver- 
tising manager of the Outing Magazine 
fer a long period. 

C. B. Nichols, who has been Western 
advertising manager of Leslie’s, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hoffman as advertising di- 
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METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 


The pioneer in the new idea 
“Flat Publications” 


Courageous Editing Distinctive Illustrations 
Live Fiction—Clean Fiction Large Color Reproductions 
Substantial Financial Backing 


Smashing, big, beautiful covers printed in rubber offset process 


Opposite is a reproduction of part of the 
April cover done in six colors by the 
Brett Lithographing Company. 


These things make it pessible for us to make the announcement 
shown on last page of this insert. 
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325000 


copies 


JUNE 


Forms close tight April 28% 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
Advertising Manayer 








PREMIUMS THAT BUILD 
SALES 





HOW THEY ARE BEING USED TO AD- 
VANTAGE IN HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 
FIELDS—-THEIR EFFECTIVENESS IN 
OFFSETTING SUBSTITUTION AND 
BRINGING RE-ORDERS—ADDRESS BE- 
FORE WEST 57TH STREET Y. M. 
Cc, A.. NEW YORK 


By S. W. Eckman, 
Sales and Adv. Megr., B. T. Babbitt, 
New York. 

It is probably quite generally 
recognized that B. T, Babbitt him- 
self was the originator of the 
premium idea as applied to pres- 
ent day merchandising. We young 
amateurs in this old business in- 
herit some of its traditions. We 
are told that in the early years be- 
fore the Civil War the soap busi- 
ness was in the same class with 
sugar, or any other commodity 
sold in bulk. The soap was put up 
in bars about four inches square 
and a foot or more long. It was 
bought and sold by the pound. 

In order to overcome the very 
close competition on the article 
which had forced prices down 
until there was no margin of prof- 
it, B. T. Babbitt put on the mar- 
ket the first soap in cake form and 
called it “Babbitt’s Best Soap.” 
On the wrapper and stamped on 
the cake, appeared the signature 
of B. T. Babbitt. People, how- 
ever, were accustomed to buying 
soap by the pound, irrespective of 
who the manufacturer was. and 





the new soap made but little head-. 


way. In order to interest the 
consumers in it, B. T. Babbitt 
conceived the idea of putting a 
value on the wrappers. He an- 
nounced that a beautiful panel 
picture would be mailed to any 
person sending him twenty-five 
wrappers from  Babbitt’s Best 
Soap. The idea took and spread 
over the entire country. Within 
a few years the panel picture busi- 
ness was being conducted on an 
enormous scale. The editions of 
certain favorite pictures ran into 
hundreds of thousands and the 
pictures distributed by B. T. Bab- 
bitt could be found on the walls 
of the great majority of homes 
throughout the country. 
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From those days down to the 
present, there has been a great 
evolution in the premium business. 
Now, instead of only panel pic- 
tures, hundreds of different ar- 
ticles are given out in the premi- 
um stores and sent through the 
mails. The soap industry is prob- 
ably more closely identified with 
the premium business than any 
other. However, condensed milk, 
tobacco and coffee concerns are 
close seconds, 

The organization of a premium 
department in any large business 
in these or other lines is like the 
organization of a distinct busi- 
ness, The premium manager at 
the head of this department in 
any large business has about as 
complicated a position as can well 
be imagined. In the first place, 
he is the buyer of all the premi- 
ums, and that means that he must 
know more or less about a great 
many different lines. A large de- 
partment store has several buyers, 
each specializing in certain goods, 
but in the premium department of 
a large manufacturer, one man al- 
most always does all of the buy- 
ing. The articles range from pet- 
ticoats to safety razors. The pre- 
mium manager must be a mail- 
order man. 

The premium business of some 
houses is conducted entirely by 
mail. One such house has re- 
ceived over one hundred million 
coupons cut from its packages 
in a single year, and as many as 
forty thousand packages have 
gone out in a single day from that 
house by mail. During one year. 
seven hundred and fifty thousand 
of a single article were sent out 
by one house. You will realize 
that it requires a system to do a 
mail-order business in premiums 
just the same as is required for 
any other mail-order business. 
The premium manager in most 
houses is also the manager of a 
chain of stores generally scattered 
over the country. In some houses, 
the premium manager has charge 
of all the advertising of the con- 
cern. Competent premium man- 
agers-are not easy to find. There 
are comparatively very few men 
who have had the experience to 
qualify them to occupy these po- 
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sitions. As a rule it is necessary 
for a man to work up from a sub- 
ordinate position in a premium or- 
ganization. Otherwise, he will not 
have the.opportunity to gain ex- 
perience along the varied lines 
with which the premium manager 
must be tamiliar. 
A curious feature in recent pre- 
mium advertising history is that 
three great firms in three different 
lines have been won over to the 
idea through the acquisition of 
other firms giving premiums. A 
few years ago Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company, the Quaker Oats 
Company and the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., were probably as much 
opposed to premium advertising 
as any three firms in the country. 
By taking over the Michigan Con- 
densed Milk Company, and the 
Mother’s Oats Company, and the 
David S. Brown Company. they 
came into possession of three pre- 
mium brands of goods. Did they 
suppress the premium? No, they 
did just the opposite. The Michi- 
gan Condensed Milk Co~:: 
sells Star Brand milk, and Brook- 
lyn people have seen their adver- 
tising of new premium stores, 
which are in the front rank, so 
far as elaborate fittings go. We 
have also seen considerable ad- 
vertising on Mother’s Oats, with 
emphasis on the fact that premi- 
ums are given with the brand. 
Procter & Gamble have gone fur- 
ther. After acquiring the Satin 
Gloss brand of premium soap, 
they not only continued it, but 
put the premium feature on other 
brands of their own, such as Gold. 
Soap, in the local territory. 


EXPENSE OF OPERATING PREMIUM 
PLAN 


A manufacturer may well hesi- 
tate to go to the expense and 
trouble necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a premium depart- 
ment of his own. A single run of 
a million catalogues, costing two 
cents each, means twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and to mail them 
costs at least ten thousand dol- 
lars more. A stock of premiums 
costing from fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars is re- 
quired if only twenty stores and 
a mail-order business are con- 


ducted. The stores will cost about 
one thousand dollars each to fit 
up suitably but economically. The 
stores will cost an average of 
seventy-five dollars a month for 
rent, light and heat, and fifty dol- 
lars for the salary of a single 
clerk. Many premium stores haye 
but one clerk, except for a few 
weeks before Christmas, but there 
are. others which have a dozen 
clerks, a store manager and other 
employees all the time. A chain 
of twenty premium stores, each 
costing one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a month, means an 
expense of thirty thousand dollars 
a year. The management, mail- 
order department, employees, post- 
age, etc., easily run into an ex- 
pense of over twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars each year. 

Rather than try to figure the 
cost of a premium department in 
this way, it is much easier to cal- 
culate on a basis of cost per cou- 
pon redeemed, as the expense 
must depend largely on _ the 
amount of business done, which 
means in the premium department 
the number of coupons taken in. 
The soap and condensed milk con- 
cerns spend on their premiums 
from one-fifth to one-half of one 
cent per coupon redeemed. A 
fair average is one-third of a cent. 
With the condensed milk concerns 
this is based on a retail selling 
price of ten cents for a can with 
one label, and in the soap business 
the cake with the coupon wrapper 
sells at five cents. A fair average 
of cost per coupon redeemed in 
the soap and condensed milk busi- 
ness in one-third of a cent. This 
means that a knife costing four 
dollars a dozen, or thirty-three 
and one-third cents each, is given 
out for one hundred coupons. 
This is based on the factory cost 
of the premium, without calculat- 
ing the overhead cost of running 
the department, which includes 
the salaries of the manager and 
his assistants, office rent, mail-or- 
der employees, postage on premi- 
ums, packing and transportation 
of goods to stores, store rent, 
light, heat, clerks, etc. 

From different premium man- 
agers I have learned that this 
overhead expense costs from thir- 
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Hopkins 


“I'm Hopkins of New York.” He wasa 
man of thirty-five, well set up, smooth- 
shaven and homely—the sort of homeli- 
ness that bears character stamped upon it 
and is thus transformed into attractiveness. 


These are the opening sentences of 


Edward Mott Woolley's business story 
in June McClure’s. 


Hopkins was a real advertising manager. 
He put a bankrupt department store on 
its feet by service —individualizing the 
heads of departments. It is a fine story 
—don't fail to read it. 


The closing date for your advertising 


copy in the June number of McClure's 
is‘ April 15th. 


fw. WE: 


Advertising Director. 


The McClure Publications, Inc. 
McClure Building, New York 
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The late Marshall Field stopped one of 
the smallest cash boys in his store and 
said: 

“My boy, how much do they pay you?” 

“Four dollars a week, sir,” replied the 
boy. 
“That is more than twice as much as 
I got when I was your age.” 

“Well,” said the boy, “perhaps you 
were not worth so much to your firm as 
I am to mine.” 


Farm and Fireside has the same con- 
fidence in its ability to deliver ad- 
vertising worth two dollars and a 
half a line to the manufacturer who 
wants to reach farmers as this small 
cash boy had in his ability to deliver 
service worth four dollars a week to 
Marshall Field. 


‘FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield,Ohio Chicago 
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ty-five to one hundred per cent 
as much as the cost of the per- 
miums themselves. Where the 
customers are required to send 
stamps to pay the postage, and 
where no stores are maintained, 
the overhead charge is much less. 
Taking the cost of premiums at 
one-third of a cent per coupon re- 
deemed and the overhead expense 
at half that —— we find that 
it would cost one-half a cent to 
redeem each. coupon. The cus- 
tomer would get for one hundred 
coupons redeemed on such a basis, 
a knife costing the manufacturer 
thirty-three and one third cents 
at the factory and seventeen and 
two thirds cents to handle. Such 
a knife would sell at from fifty 


cents to one dollar retail, accord- _ 


ing to where it is bought. It is 
very easy to figure that it will 
cost the manufacturer working on 
this basis, five thousand dollars 
for each million coupons re- 
deemed. If he operates twenty 
stores and gets effective advertis- 
ing value from a premium depart- 
ment conducted on the basis given, 
the total annual redemption will 
probably be at least twenty-five 
million coupons. 


PREMIUM-GIVING AS AN ETHICAL 
_ QUESTION 


Now about the question of the 
ethics of premiums. I have been 
asked what are the “fundamental 
instincts which are recognized in 
the premium business, such as the 
instinct to get something for 
nothing, or the accumulative in- 
stinct or the like.” In the West 
Indies, when a little girl goes to 
the grocer’s store, even to buy a 
cent’s worth of sugar, she almost 
invariably asks for “la napa.” 
Even in New Orleans, the store- 
keeper is. asked for the same 
thing in French. It is the tip 
which the customer wants for 
doing business with the store- 
keeper. 

Over in Europe, particularly in 
Germany and Great Britain, we 
have the ‘co-operative societies. 
These are organizations of neigh- 
bors who get together for the pur- 
pose of establishing a retail store. 
A manager is employed, and the 
members buy their goods there, so 
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that at the end of the year, or 
semi-annually, they can participate 


in the profits. This institution 
has grown to such an extent that 
the great co-operative wholesale 
societies far overshadow in im- 
portance the wholesale grocers. 
The people as a rule pay just as 
much, and in some cases even 
more, for their goods in the co- 
operative stores as they do in 
the independent stores. However, 
in the co-operative stores, they 
are going to get something for 
nothing when the time comes. 
So, the co-operatives grow in 
strength, 


THE PROFITS OF PREMIUM OPERA- 
TION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The manager of the soap de- 
partment of the Scottish Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society told me 
that he did not like to buy our 
“1776” Soap Powder’a bit, be- 
cause they have a large factory 
of their own turning out a sim- 
ilar product, and he was doing all 
he could to make the customers of 
the society buy their own goods 
instead of these of an outside 
manufacturer. He has been at 
this for several years, but his so- 
ciety is just as good a customer 
of ours as ever. He buys more 
“1776” Soap Powder by far than 
any wholesale grocer in the Unit- 
ed States. Why is this? Ask 
the canny Scotch housewife, and 
she will point to the pictures on 
her walls, the ‘Renaissance piece 
on her mantel, the parlor clock, 
and perhaps the pipe that her 
“gude mon” smokes—all obtained 
for the trade-marks cut from 
the “1776” packages. She and her 


_sisters every year send in many 


millions of little cardboards to 
our “Presents Department” in 
Glasgow and receive premiums 
forthem. _ And so the co-operative 
stores must handle the article giv- 
ing the premium, even against 
their wishes. 

Some time ago, while in Buenos 
Ayres, in the Argentine Republic, 
I saw advertisements of a ciga- 
rette calling attention to a premi- 
um scheme. They were going to 
give lots in a town which they 
were establishing nearby. I was 
told that there is already one 
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thriving town, Mitre, the lots in 
which had been originally given 
away under a premium offer of a 
manufacturer of “El Mitre” cigar- 
ettes, ‘ 

So, I would say that the premi- 
ums have their foundation in the 
fact that people like to get some- 
thing for nothing. But it will be 
said that they are paying for the 
premiums anyway and the con- 
sumer is merely deceived in think- 
ing that she is getting something 
for nothing. Also. that the giving 
of premiums adds to the cost of 
an article, and, perhaps, to the 
high cost of living. This is cer- 
tainly not more true than the 
statement that all advertising 
makes the goods advertised cost 
more. So far as soap is con- 
cerned, we can say that forty 
years ago Babbitt’s Best Soap cost 
the consumer twice as much as it 
does to-day. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF PREMIUM ADVER- 
TISING 


There are a number of matters 
in connection with premium ad- 
vertising which might be called 
by-products. The main feature 
is, of course, the giving of some- 
thing to the consumer for her con- 
tinued patronage. When a wom- 
an has thirty-five coupons saved 
from an article that gives a safe- 
ty razor for one hundred, and she 
wants that razor for her hus- 
band’s Christmas present, it is a 
hard job to substitute something 
“just as good” on her. Inciden- 
tally, by the establishment of pre- 
mium stores, a certain amount of 
publicity is given to a firm and 
its products because of the show 
window display which can be 
made. Also, different methods 
may be employed of getting peo- 
ple who are not consumers of the 
goods into your stores and have 
the clerks in charge demonstrate 
your goods or give a selling talk 
on them. Then, too, the premium 
store offers an excellent means of 
converting consumers to a new ar- 
ticle. Thousands of women visit 
these stores to obtain their pre- 
miums, and properly instructed 
clerks can call their attention to 
new products of the manufac- 
turer. 


In addition to the merits of the 
article itself, the clerks emphasize 
the fact that premiums can be ob- 
tained more quickly by saving the 
coupons from this new article in 
addition to the ones the customer 
is already in the habit of saving. 


PREMIUMS PROVIDE CONTACT WITH 
CUSTOMERS 


Ordinarily, the manufacturer has 
very little chance to come in di- 
rect contact with his customers, 
but at the premium store his em- 
ployees meet these customers by 
the thousands. Their stories re- 
garding his product and compet- 
itive products are sent in reports 
to the main office and can be of 
very considerable value there. 
The premium store can also be 
made the headquarters of Sales- 
men, and we generally have our 
representative’s office in the pre- 
mium store in cities outside of 
New York.: Frequently we find 
the premium store of great serv- 
ice as headquarters for window 
decorating crews who operate in 
the vicinity of the premium store 
where the stock of decorating ma- 
terial is kept. 

In connection with the window 
displays, the manufacturer main- 
taining a premium department has 
also a valuable lever to be used 
with the trade. It is quite com- 
mon among such manufacturers 
to give a special premium for a 
limited number of coupons. An 
article ordinarily worth, say 125 
coupons, is. given for fifty as a 
“special” to induce consumers to 
start to save the coupons of the 
manufacturer. This is worked 
through the dealer, by offering 
him the particular premium to be 
placed in his window. It remains 
there for from one week to a 
month, with a card giving its val- 
ue in coupons and the address of 
the nearest premium store. When 
the dealer takes it out he uses the 
premium himself. The manufac- 
turer sells the dealer a number of 
cases of goods at the time the pre- 
mium is offered. This feature is 
very largely used by the soap 
manufacturers, and those who 
have made good use of it have 
found it to pay handsomely, par- 
ticularly in getting new trade. 
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PEOPLE’S 


POPULAR 
MONTHLY 


For Every Issue of People’s Popular 
Monthly Advising Consumer to Buy Your 
Goods—There Is An Issue of 


The Midwest Dealer 


Urging the Small Town Dealer Not Only 
to Handle But to Push the Same Goods 





“The Midwest Dealer is a 
Home Run.” “Send it every 
month” is the request received 
from every quarter. More than 
500 requests for information_re- 
garding goods advertised in Peo- 
ple’s Popular Monthly already re- 
ceived through the information 
coupon. 

Circulation of People’s Popular 


Monthly in towns under 25,000, 
and on rural routes within the 


circle of Certainties exceeds 500,- 
000 copies monthly. 25,000 copies 
of the MIDWEST DEALER 
Pig FREE cover the same 
field. 


- Mr. Manufacturer: Convince 
the consumer of the merit of 
your product, and The Midwest 
Dealer will convince the dealer 
that he should distribute your 
goods and THE SERVICE IS 
FREE. 


This Is Cooperation That Counts 
Aren’t You Interested? 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


W. E. Ruopes, 
1017 Unity Bldg. 
on hicago, fii. 
R. R. R 


711 Globe Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. 


c. Cou 
409 Globe sf end Bldg., 
Louis, Mo. O. G. 


Davip D. Leg, 
1702 Flatiron Bldg., 
rd ne City. 


306 Gumbel Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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I COMMENTED LAST MONTH on a circular mailed 
by Kahn & Frank, N. Y., to two thousand retail mer- 
chants, asking an expression of opinion as to their prefer- 
ence for. street car, billboard or newspaper advertising. 
I promised to publish the result, if it could be obtained. 
It has been and I will. Of those who replied 66% said 
street cars, 10% had no preference, 14% said newspapers 
and 10%, billboards. Although all to whom the circular 
was sent did not reply, enough did to convince K. & F. 
that money paid to the printer-man is well spent. 





It will pay “a to 
get the facts about 
street car advertising. 





Street Railways Advertising Co. 
CENTRAL OFFICE Home Office WESTERN OFFICE 


First National Bank Bldg ‘Flatiron’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Industry 


Financing a Growing Business 
A Vivid Lesson for Manufacturers Drawn from the Automobile 
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A dozen sermons on business efficiency can be extracted from the 
following description of a flood of business that has proved the un- 


doing of many automobile manufacturers. 


Those producers of com- 


modities who would like to enjoy the sensations of an unmanageably 
large demand for their goods, may do so by proxy by reading ths 
article, which was delivered recently as a speech before the Cleveland 


Ad Club. 


By Chas. W. Mears, 
Advertising Manager, The Winton 
Motor Carriage Company. 

The gasoline car industry is a 
veritable giant grown up over- 
night. And because it has grown 
up overnight it presents many of 
the weaknesses and absurdities of 
the adolescent time of life. It 
has not yet come to conduct itself 
with the decorum characteristic of 

its elders. 

Starting from nothing in 1898, 
‘fifteen years ago, the industry in 
America has grown at such high 
speed and to such volume that ad- 
jectives are lacking properly to 
describe the achievement. Steam 
and electricity, which preceded 
gasoline, were soon left far be- 
hind. 

Of the 990,000 cars now regis- 
tered in the various states, more 
than 900,000 are gasoline cars, 
and these easily represent a value 
of $750,000,000 or more. 

Complete and accurate figures 
showing the growth of the gaso- 
line industry from year to year 
are not available. However, cen- 
sus reports show that in 1904 
18,000 cars were produced at a 
value of $19,000,000, and that in 
1909, three years ago, 120,000 cars 
were produced at a value of $135,- 
000,000. Thus 1909 produced 102,- 
000 more cars than 1904, and the 
value was $116,000,000 greater. 

For 1912 the output is estimated 
at 250,000 cars, valued at from 
$250,000,000 to $300,000,000. Thus 
the product and its value have 
more than doubled in three years. 

An early handbook contains a 
list of £70 houses that comprised 


the infant automobile industry in 
1900. This list included prominent 
retailers as well as manufactur- 
ers. Only 12 of the 270 are in 
business to-day. The other 258 
have passed away. Death rate, 95 
per cent. 

Another and later handbook 
contains a list of 115 manufactur- 
ers exclusively who comprised the 
industry in 1905. Only 34 of the 
115 are in business to-day. The 
other 91 have passed away. Death 
rate, 70 per cent. 


HOW THE BANKS ARE INVOLVED 


To-day, in 1913, the bulk of the 
gasoline car business in this coun- 
try is handled by not more than 
200 manufacturers (a most liberal 
estimate), and of that number not 
more than 50 are able to call their 
lives their own, so completely are 
they in bondage to creditors and 
other descendants of Nemesis. 
This may not mean the early 
death of the 150, for it is a cur- 
rent saying that, if you can get 
deep enough into the banks, they 
will carry you through. No doubt 
the banks then find themselves in 
the position of a gentleman named 
Macbeth, who is reported to have 
said: 

I am in blood 
Steep’d in so far that, should I wade 


no more, g , 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 


Bondage to creditors may not 
always mean failure, but it does 
mean that, because of the adoles- 
cent conduct which has distin- 
guished even many apparently 
successful car makers, their plants 
are not self-sustaining. And that 
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condition forecasts consequences 
exactly similar to those which oc- 
cur to any spendthrift individual 
whose income in less than his out- 
go. He borrows here, there and 
everywhere he can, pawns his 
overcoat and his wife’s jewelry, 
contracts debts that he cannot pay, 
steals, prays for a rich relative to 
die, begs on a_ street corner, 
starves to death, or commits sui- 
cide—all at a considerable loss of 
other people’s money and of his 
own self-respect, if he ever had 
any, to say the very least. — 

Since hardly one maker in four 
is self-sustaining, it follows that 
automobile shares, as a broad and 
large proposition, are not an in- 
vestment tending toward a peace- 
ful mental condition to the buy- 
érs thereof. In November of last 
year, the Review of Reviews in 
its financial department, took oc- 
casion to offer this advice: 

No one can gainsay the basic im- 

rtance of the automobile industry. 

ut it does not follow, in the present 
stage of the various automobile manu- 
facturing concerns, that. investment 
capital is well placed therein. The 
man who can afford to take a big risk 
in return for the possibility of. a 20 
per cent income is the man to supply 
the capital, and in thus placing his 
money he is a business man or a specu- 
lator, not an investor. Telegraphic dis- 
patches have just told of a $1,000,000 
stock dividend in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly 2% per cent which the 
Chalmers Mote Compony has declared 
to its shareholders. But in the same 
paper were items about the bankruptcy 
of the Knox Automobile Company and 
the Thomas Motor Car Company. A 
day later came tentative guns of reor- 

nization of the big United States 

otor Company, whose ignominious 
failure brought heavy losses to so 


many. 

In 1899 there were manufactured 
$4,748,000 worth of automobiles in this 
country, while in 1910 the output was 
valued at $249,202,000. These census 
figures indicate how the industry has 
grown. Perhaps when its wrowth has 
ceased to be of the mushroom variety, 
and when efficiency in shop work has 
taken the place of the present mad 
rush to turn out cars at any cost, then 
it may be possible to recommend the 
securities of automobile companies as 
reasonably safe investments. 


Undoubtedly, this is good ad- 
vice. But the particular malady 
of the industry at present is not 
shop inefficiency. On the contrary, 
many another industry could prof- 
itably take lessons in efficiency in 
motor-car shops. 

The gasoline motor-car industry 


suffers far less from engineering 
and manufacturing faults than it 
does from flagrant lack of judg- 
ment at executive desks. The de- 
mand for cars has so completely 
outstripped the supply of men able 
to cope with the diverse and com- 
plex problems of marketing and 
financing that, in the very midst 
of the greatest car demand we 
have ever known, company after 
company finds itself sadly embar- 
rassed and unable to go on except 
on the sufferance of creditors, 
The market is strong, stronger 
than ever before, but the compa- 
nies that ought to be making good 
profits on this $300,000,000 pro- 
duction are, many of them, grap- 
pling for their lives. This is a 
condition almost without parallel 
in American industrial history. 
PROFITS NOT COMMENSURATE WITH 
RISKS 

The earliest gasoline car on the 
market sold at $1,000. For ten 
years the price tendency was up- 
ward, and in 1908 we find this 
same make selling at $4,500. This 
case is typical. Early manufac- 
turers did. not make profits con- 
sistent with the risks they took 
and with the demands upon them. 
A constant appeal for greater 
power, less noise, sturdier and 
more dependable construction, in- 
creased comfort and passenger ca- 
pacity, and improved body styles 
forced makers to experiment con- 
tinuously at large expense, and to 
bring out new models annually. 
Many a time a new modek was so 
wholly different from the previous 
model that the manufacturer en- 
countered the expense of discard- 
ing patterns and shop equipment, 
no longer useful, that had cost 
him many thousands of dollars, 
and of producing new patterns 
and installing new equipment that 
entailed a heavy additional invest- 
ment. Furthermore, this need of 
new models involved a break in 
the continuity of manufacture. 
Two or three months, sometimes 
longer, factories were not pro- 
ducing anything, but were passing 
through the change-over period— 
a period of outgo without income. 

Cars grew bigger and better, 
but improvements and develop- 
ments ate. deeply into manufactur- 
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A card shark at a 
strawberry festival; 

—a parson at a prize 
fight; 

—a baseball player at 
an Ibsen lecture. 


Rare! 


But who would think of finding a 
writer—a real genius—in a saw- 
mill ? 

That is where we discovered 
Hapsburg Liebe ; 

—fitting up big saws in Ten- 
nessee. 

He wrote “ The Fighters ”;} 
—his first. 

A rippin’ 

—grippin’ 

—pippin of a story ; 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 

New York Tribune 
Boston Post 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 
mM TrITTitiitisitlisi iii 


FROM THE SAWMILL 


Hapsburg Liebe went right on 
working—right on fixing up big saws 
—right on writing good stories. 

And now he has written a series: 
“Grandpap Moreland Stories” ;— 
real stories—about real men—who 
saw real life—and Grandpap knows 
how to tell them;—these are appear- 
ing in the Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines now. 

The search for new editorial ma- 
terial for the Associated Sunday 
Magazines goes on unceasingly,— 
new talent is quickly recognized. 

But the editorial standard is 
high,—the total of accepted manu- 
scripts is between one and two per 
cent. It must be high, 

It is demanded by the 1,400,000 
families that read the Associated 
Sunday Magazines every week. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simoltaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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ers’ resources, and, in direct con- 
sequence, retail prices climbed 
higher and higher, reaching their 
top level late in 1907. Because 
the industry was supplying goods 
to meet a new and growing de- 
mand, it rode the panic of that 
year without even slowing down 
for fog, although nearly all long- 
established industries were mov- 
ing at half speed or slower. So, 
when other industries suffered, 
automobile makers were enjoying 
a big and increasing demand for 
their products at prices that indi- 
cated long profits. 


CAPITAL IN HEADLONG CHASE 


Here we had precisely the prop- 
er stage setting for the action that 
quickly followed. Capital that had 
been timorous became suddenly 
bold and eager to work, and it 
rushed headlong after the volu- 
minous demand and the luscious 
big profits. Ignorant of the haz- 
ards of the industry and lacking 
the experience which by this time 
had become an asset of some es- 
tablished houses, this new capital 
spent itself and drew more capital 
in after it, only to find, in many 
instances, that the big profits were 
not big enough to support spend- 
thrift methods and still to meet 
development needs, and that the 
voluminous demand entailed volu- 
minous responsibilities that had 
not been analyzed or emphasized 
or even mentioned by the promo- 
ters. 

Companies struggled and stum- 
bled and fought and fell. Others 
escaped falling only by _hair- 
breadth miracles. Others excused 
this year’s deficit as unavoidable 
and secured new funds by paint- 
ing glowing prospects for the 
next year, only to get deeper and 
deeper into debt, and especially so 
when prices tended downward, or, 
which is equivalent, car quality 
and size increased at stationary 
selling prices. Mistake followed 
mistake; and if, as has been as- 
serted, the dividing line between 
genius and insanity is almost in- 
discernible, then the automobile 
industry has more than its share 
of near-geniuses. For no other 
industry ever witnessed within it- 
self so many master strokes of 





blundering. 

If a true and intimate inside 
history of the American gasoline ' 
car industry is ever written it wil] 
disclose a record of bold creative 
ingenuity, of swashbuckling, in- 
dustrial piracy, of frenzied stock- 
watering, of wildly visionary 
plant extensions, of dangerous 
risks that sane men would seldom 
if ever undertake, of public, bank- 
ers and stockholders buncoed, of 
misdirected enthusiasm, effort and 
capital, of fortunes utterly thrown 
away in extravagances. The money 
that the gasoline car industry has 
divided among its stockholders as 
net profits is hardly equal to a fair 
rate of interest on the millions it 
has squandered. To the one stock- 
holder whose investment has 
proved profitable you can find ten 
whose fingers have been burned. 
And even some of the oldest and 
best-known companies, companies 
that have enjoyed the exhilaration 
of floating upon the very crest of 
popularity and of apparent suc- 
cess, are a reproach to the men 
whose names they bear and a sad 
commentary on commercial judg- 
ment. 


frantic and fanatical commercial 


POLICIES OF “RECKLESS ABANDON” 


Of the hundreds of millions of 
dollars realized from the sales of 
cars, what remained for stock- 
holders was, in many instances, 
only what the executives had not 
time to squander on luxurious of- 
fices, superabundant red tape, friv- 
olous racing, endurance and other 
publicity stunts, on flamboyant ad- 
vertising that had not one chance 
in a thousand to win, super-sala- 
ries to inefficient men, gorgeous 
salesrooms with their consuming 
rentals and other overhead and 
awe-inspiring factory buildings 
that stretched from sunrise to sun- 
set and cost so much to maintain 
and operate as to be millstones 
around the necks of the companies 
that erected them. 

So that a splendid and volu- 
minous business, sufficient to have 
put upon a sound and lasting 
foundation almost every partici- 
pating company, has served large- 
ly to make men so indifferent to 
tried and proved business prin- 
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In order to conform to 
an absolutely rigid sched- 
ule for printingfand dis- 








tribution, beginning with 
the first 5-cent issue of 
Collier’s Weekly, dated May 3rd, all copy on which 
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days ahead of scheduled closing date—and 
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issue at 5 cents has been published. 
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ciples as to make their reforma- 
tion next to impossible. 

More than one manufacturer 
has found to his sorrow that auto- 
mobile methods can produce prof- 
its less regularly and dependably 
than these methods can produce 
debts and deficits. 

If ever the handling of much 
money operated to turn men’s 
heads, that has assuredly been 
one result in this industry. All 
along the line an effort has been 


made to outdo the other fellow, 


as though there were not enough 
business to go around. The big 
maker speeded up to head off the 
small one, and the small maker 
inflated himself in toadfashion to 
resemble the big one. Net profits 
were lost to sight or postponed to 
a far-off future date. The thought 
of an inevitable day of- reckoning 
was shoved aside and forgotten 
until too. late. Makers pyramided 
their earnings, after the fashion 
of experienced gamblers, only to 
see the whole mass disappear. 
Presumably, at least, conditions 
like this may have existed in early 
oil fields or in Western mining 
camps, but certainly manufactur- 
ers never before pursued such 
policies of reckless abandon. 


DANGER OF BIG OUTPUTS 


Although, as before stated, the 
danger of big outputs is not that 
of overproduction, it is neverthe- 
less a danger of bankruptcy in in- 
dividual cases. In order to make 
immense outputs possible, car 
makers are forced to enter into 
contract many months in advance 
for materials, so as to insure the 


delivery of these materials in | 


needed quantities at needed times. 
Hence. if trade should slump and 
a ready consumption is not found 
for the manufactured cars, the 
maker stands to suffer big losses 
whether he continues manufacture 
or not. If he continues, he has 
unsalable cars on hand, without 
even a place to store them. If he 
ceases manufacture, materials pile 
upon him like an avalanche and 
the big material makers jump 
upon him for their payment. In 
time of slump the big output mak- 
er is like a farmer boy dashing 
along with both hands grasping 
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the tail of a maddened calf, 
Whether he hangs on or lets go 
he is sure to get hurt. : 

Not a few makers have had 
such expensive visions of the fu- 
ture of this industry that practi- 
cally every cent of net profit has 
been turned back into plant ex- 
tensions. Consequently, the indus- 
try boasts some of the most mag- 
nificent manufactories credited to 
any industry. And more than one 
company has come to learn that a 
plant can become quite as much a 
burden as it was planned to be a 
help. A relatively small plant that 
can be kept in operation at maxi- 
mum is many-fold better than one 
so mammoth that anything short 
of marvelously great production 
fails to pay expenses. Men not 
content with normal growth have 
built factories that enslaved the 
owners. A successful plant works 
for its owner; many big automo- 
bile plants have turned owners 
into servants, prematurely aged 
them, and emphasized the truth 
of the ancient proverb which says: 

“When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them; and what 
advantage is there to the owners 
thereof, save the beholding of 
them with their eyes?” To be the 
greatest of manufacturers may be 
a proud honor, but pride is often 
a usurious master. 


CIRCUS ADVERTISING OUTDONE 


For its age, the gasoline car m- 
dustry is undoubtedly the most 
advertised industry extant. but in 
advertising, also, automobile mak- 
ers have grown frantic. with the 
result that the phrase “circus ad- 
vertising” has wholly lost its 
meaning. Circus advertising is 
mild, tame and inexpensive as 
compared to motor-car advertis- 
ing. One big page, costing $4,500 
per insertion, is hardly big-enough 
nowadays to attract attention. 
Double-page spreads, costing 
$9,000 per insertion, are common, 
and one maker has seen fit to 
spend $20.000 for one insertion 
covering five pages in a single 
issue. 

The highest-priced artists draw 
automobile pictures, and the best 
paid copy writers supply the 
text of automobile advertisements. 
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New makers have been known to 
employ advertising men before 
having engaged an engineer to de- 
sign the product. 

No other high-priced commode 
ity of general use is a better self- 
advertiser than is the motor car. 
Men buy $1,000 pianos and place 
them in their drawing - rooms, 
where they are seen only by their 
guests. Men buy expensive watches 
and put them in their pockets; 
nobody but the owners ever sees 
them again. But when a man 
buys a motor car he parades it 
before all the world, and anybody 
who is interested may read its 
name-plate. Better still, the own- 
er will, very likely, give you a 
demonstration, if you request it. 
This fact will dawn upon manu- 
facturers one of these days, and 
foolish advertising expenditures 
will cease. 

Advertising will continue, be- 
cause advertising is a potent fac- 
tor in moving the world’s com- 
modities, but automobile adver- 
tising will be sane, not non com- 
pos mentis. 

And in addition to common- 
sense advertising, we shall have 
better service for car owners. 
And car owners, in turn, satis- 
fied with their motor-car pur- 
chases, will advertise their satis- 
faction better than pages of paid 
publicity can ever advertise them. 


AS TO SECOND-HAND GOODS 


Second-hand cars have operated 
to give the industry many un- 
pleasant thoughts. The man who 
wants a new car most frequently 
owns an old one that is worth so 
much to him that the wonder is 
that he doesn’t keep it. Still, he 
desires a new one. He is willing 
to relinquish the old, but not to 
give it away. He must have for 
it $1,000 or $2,000 more than the 
dealer could possibly get for it on 
resale. So, in order to give the 
old-car owner all that he demands 
and still to avoid the loss entailed 
by selling the old car at $1,000 or 
$2,000 less than its taken-in price, 
some manufacturers hit upon the 
naive idea of boosting the prices 
of new cars an equivalent $1,000 
or $2,000. 

This brilliant idea served its 
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Paralleling Sales Principles 


The closer your advertising 
parallels the principles of good 
salesmanagement, the more pro- 
ductive both will be. 

You would not forgive your 
salesmen for overlooking a good 
prospect,—except for one reason: 
Inaccessibility. 

But this excuse cannot be plead- 
ed about reaching through ad- 
vertising the army of consumers 
in the Small Towns ‘of New 
York, New England and the 
fringing territory. — 

You can appeal to these able- 
pursed consumers through the 
Utica 


SurumYGuess 


This paper started 3u years ago 
in a comparatively local way. 

But the Utica SATURDAY 
GLOBE was so successful in 
striking a responsive chord with 
its readers that the Natural Law 
of Supply and Demand very gen- 
erously took the Circulation De- 
partment under its wing. 


Today the SATURDAY GLOBE has 
more circulation in New York State 
than any other paper except the Man- 
hattan and Buffalo papers, viz.: 





New York State 78,179 
New England 20,016 
Adjacent territory 29,357 

122,552 


This is among people who are not 
taxed for all their spare mvuney by 
landlords, janitors, public service cor- 
porations, restaurants and theatres. 

These consumers may not have as 
much income as the city people, but 
they can spend more of it for advertis- 
ably, totes. - ap 

ey pay 5c. a copy every week for 
the SATURDAY GLOBE. You can 
reach them for 1/80c. os home through 
the SATURDAY GLOBE. You ought 
to look into this “reach” by all means. 


THE SATURDAY GLOBE 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg, New York; Tribune 
Bldg., icago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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purpose in individual cases until 
competition began to urge that 
buyers compare various cars and 
note relative values. Then it be- 
came imperative that old-car own- 
ers be forced to take their own 
losses: to allow on old cars only 
as much as could be realized-upon 
resale. Consequently, the second- 
hand condition is becoming slight- 
ly clarified. It will be entirely 
cured when makers abandon ficti- 
tious prices and do business along 
approved business lines. 

Makers are finding that a multi- 
plicity of models is a mistake. No 
one plant can profitably produce a 
complete line. Neither can any 
one salesroom sell a complete line. 
The reason for this is that all 
classes ‘and sizes of cars canuct 
possibly be cf equal merit and 
value, and even a motor-car sales- 
man would be likely to admit the 
fact, if the question were pressed 
upon him. It is impracticable, al- 
most impossible, to make both six- 
cylinder and four-cylinder cars 
under one name or to market 
them in one salesroom.’ One or 
the other will be a superior car 
and consequently one’ will sell 
freely and the other will be left. 
One season’s experience of. this 
nature is generally sufficient to 
show the maker that he cannot 
straddle, that he cannot monopo- 
lize the market on both types. 


PROBLEMS KEEP GROWING 


With longing eyes many makers 
have looked upon the possibilities 
of success in the manufacture of 
trucks. Everybody is certain that, 
sooner or later, the horse-drawn 
truck will be displaced by the self- 
propelled truck. Already many 
makers of gasoline cars are pro- 
ducing trucks, and I have the 
statement of one of the largest of 
these truck producers that hardly 
a single producer has made a dol- 
lar of profit. This is a broad 
statement, perhaps too broad. But 
the experiences of many truck 
makers indicate that the truck 
business is still in the experimen- 
tal state, commercially, if not me- 
chanically. 

And so the list of problems of 
the motor-car industry might be 
extended at great length. Chiefly, 


these problems, the problems that 
will continue to confront many- 
facturers, will be of a commercial 
and financial nature, problems to 
be solved in executive offices, not 
over engineering. drafting-boards, 
Without any doubt, the industry 
will be a factor in human affairs 
long after you and I have ceased 
to concern ourselves about indus- 
trial matters. Inevitably, however, 
the industry will pass through a 
reconstruction period, and when 
that hour arrives the visionaries, 
the gamblers and the publicity 
ballyhooers will be discarded, and 
solid, hard-headed, conservative, 
thinking men of business experi- 
ence and capacity and of deep- 
grounded integrity will take their 
Dlaces. * * * 


PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, there are just a 
few concrete thoughts that I de- 
sire to leave clear in your minds. 
I have reviewed general condi- 
tions: do not imagine that the in- 
dustry lacks companies that have 
grown steadily, along conservative 
and substantial lines, and exist on 
stable foundations. There are such 
companies, 

Further still, not all the compa- 
nies that are gasping for breath 
will pass away. In many cases, so 
much money has been invested 
that stockholders will risk even 
greater amounts to save the whole 
than to let that already invested 
become a loss. 

Note that right now the indus- 
try is manufacturing and market- 
ing a $300,000,000 output: there is 
no slump. ‘ 

And since motor-cars have be- 
come an indispensable element of 
our civilization it follows that this 
now spectacular industry will at- 
tract to itself what it most needs, 
and will, as time goes on, fall 
more and more into the guidance 
and control of sober-minded men 
of capacity: men who know the 
conditions that must be met. 
These men will divorce the indus- 
try from its flagrant faults and 
direct it safely along these com- 
mon, plain-faced, everlasting lines 
of foresight, caution, judgment 
and integrity that have helped to 
make other industries enduring. 
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known as the Santa 
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: "Maria Lybella, is 

’ noted for its beautiful paintings 
. hung profusely throughout the 
edifice, 
The subjects are, of course, 
t various things graphically illus- 
| trating Bible stories, sermons 
| and general teachings of the 
church, 
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The: natural supposition is 
that all this is merely for decor- 
ative purposes, Such is not the 
case, however, the real object 
being to influence those who 
do not ot cannot read, and the 
many who go to church and 
pay little or no attention to the 
sermons and lessons, 

There are many who become 
so familiar with and fond of 
certain paintings that they at- 
tend regularly simply to see 
their favorite pictures, 

Long stories are listened to 
by some, but pictures are seen 
by all and to some extent appeal 
to all who see them for they 
follow the lines of the least re- 
sistance, | 
What the paintings are to the 
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church, Painted Display Advery 


tising is to the masses who 
throng the streets, walking, rid- 
ing ot driving, 

Bulletins are simply large oil 
paintings, as many colors and 
shades being used as is neces- 
sat'y to produce the effect de- 
sired, 

To a more or less extent they 
influence everybody. The busy 
and the idle, rich and poor, 
jobber, retailer and consumer, 
all gain some impression each 
day from out-door advertiser 
ments, 

Every day vital points about 
products are thus impressed - 
upon countless minds, for all see 
these advertisements whether 
conscious of it or not, 
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There are mediums for every 
class of trade and profession, 
mediums for all nationalities, 
mediums for the wealthy, and 
for all religious denominations, 
but Painted Display is the med- 
ium of the masses. 

By reason of that fact this 
advertising medium is and al- 
ways will be one of the most 
powerful factors in the economic 
distribution of the manufactur? 
ed products of this country, 

We have some very interest- 
ing matter concerning products 
that have made good through 
the services of our organization, 

Write us, 





CHICAGO (TT CRa Ne GhEnan) New York 





SALES DEPARTMENT 


Out-Door Advertising Association 
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RESPONSE-BRINGING EX- 
PRESSIONS IN ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 





THE PICTURE THAT STIMULATES 
THE SAME FEELINGS AND 
THOUGHTS AS THE COPY IS THE 
IDEAL—AN INSTANCE PROVING 
THAT THE PUBLIC APPRECIATES 
GOOD AND BAD HANDLING OF THE 
FACIAL EXPRESSION IN ADS 





By W. Livingston Larned. 


A progressive, conscientious 
man of my acquaintance started 
putting a perfume on the market 
more than twenty years ago. It 
was a good perfume and he ad- 
vertised it, a combination invari- 
ably promoting success. 

While feeling around for a 
trade-mark of some description, 
he hit upon the happy little per- 
sonal thought of using his eight- 
year-old daughter’s face. Her 
name happened to be Violet, and 
the perfume was “Violet.” 

In a talk with this friend he 
dropped the following remark: 
“I would give ten thousand dol- 
lars in cold cash if I could change 
that trade-mark face I use on my 
bottle and in all my advertising.” 

We were amazed at his state- 


ment. 

“Why ?” 

“You ought to know,” said he, 
“you are in the advertising busi- 
ness. Even if you were not, the 
answer should be obvious. That 
little face we use as our trade- 
mark is a sweet, tender, appealing 
little face; it is even a pretty 
face, but it isn’t expressive 
enough. There you have it. 
Away back there when I selected 
that photograph I didn’t think 
of the psychology of advertising; 
I just knew the girl had a nice 
face, and sentiment did the rest. 
But the more I look at some of 
the things my competitors and 
other advertisers are putting out, 
the more I am convinced that sim- 
ply using a pretty face isn’t 
enough. So much depends upon 
the expression. Look at that label. 
My girl isn’t doing very much of 
anything. If she were smiling or 
winking, or if the photographer, 
that morning in his stuffy, second- 
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story studio, had snapped the 
ghost of a “soul,” I’d have one 
of the best little trade-marks in 
the business. As it is, we've just 
missed it. Violet wasn’t thinking 
of anything in particular when 
we took her picture, and as a con- 
sequence, her expression is ‘life- 
less.’ But it’s too late now. When 
a concern has used one trade- 
mark for twenty consecutive 
years, it is tampering with Prov- 
idence when it suddenly changes. 
If I ever get out another simi- 
lar scheme, you can trust your 
Uncle Dudley to spend many a 
sleepless night and studious day- 
time putting ‘the poetry of ex- 
pression’ into the face.” 

There’s a lot of truth in this 
gentleman’s statement. 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 

Have you never caught your- 
self grinning inwardly and on 
the surface over a_ particularly 
happy expression? Snuggled up 
in .a subway seat or that compan- 
ionable armchair at home, have 
you not chuckled quietly to your- 


RUBBERSET 


THE SAFETY TOOTH BRUSH 


Each bristle that comes out of atooth = 
brush into your mouth is a danger * 

signal. Y: 
bristles 


‘oushoulddrop that brush. Seray 
can lead to serious consequences. 


tufts are arranged toclean the teeth, 
not on the surtace alone, but in be- 
tweenall crevices. A RUBBERSET 
costs no more than the ordinary 
tooth brush. Each brush in a 
box. All sizes 











A FACIAL CONTRAST 


self as. you observed the irresist- 
ible humor of some advertising 
face? It is one of the quite nat- 
ural and normal things we do, 
almost unconsciously, and if one 
smiles, one is in a receptive mood. 

Faces in advertisements should 
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carry in their expressions the 
thought and theme of the copy. 
It is not impossible to carry the 
feelings of the reader right along 
with you, triumphantly, to the 
very counter of your world mar- 
kets. You will grant there is a 
certain magnetism about some 
copy. The words are apparently 
inspired. They ring true. They 
reach out and grab you. They 
sparkle and glitter and scintillate, 
out of the beaten path of adver- 
tising verbosity. Just so with the 
illustrations of some ads. 


PROVING THAT THE PUBLIC TAKES 
NOTICE 


“Why, do you know,” declared 
an advertising manager recently, 
“not long ago our agency turned 
out a piece of copy in which ap- 
peared a young woman pushing a 
bowl of breakfast food to her 
husband at the breakfast table. 
This illustration was partly pho- 
tographic, that is, the figures were 
from real live models. I don’t 


ér who “takes” 
outh's Companion 
all hands read it. 
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EVERY TIME THE YOUTH'S COMPANION ENTERS A 
HOME IT DOES THAT HOME A GENUINE SERVICE. 


THAT YOU CAN MAKE FOR YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 























EAGER INTEREST 


know how it happened, but the 
man really did not look as if ke 
was pleased at the prospect of 
eating the food. His nose was 











turned up a trifle and—well—he 
wasn’t smiling, that’s all. If we 
received one letter, there were 
five hundred, commenting on this 
fault in the copy. ‘What’s the 
matter,’ they asked, ‘do you want 
to lend the impression that your 














ANTICIPATION 


breakfast food is not good to eat? 
The man in your last piece of ad- 
vertising is turning up his nose 
at a 

“We do not hope to please and 
satisfy every consumer or reader 
with our illustrations, but we are 
afraid of just such little criti- 
cisms. The percentage of per- 
sons who might be indirectly in- 
fluenced against our product by 
that uninspired model may mount 
into big figures. Why take a 
chance? Since these scares I 
have cautioned our agency never, 
under any circumstances, to use 
a picture of a man or a woman 
or a child unless the face tells 
part of the’ advertising story.” 

An artist should be in absolute 
sympathy with his subject mat- 
ter. By every manner of rea- 
soning, he should “feel” the copy 
writer's basic theme. These two. 
we shall always believe, should 
invariably work in harmony with 
each other. 

It is too often the case that the 
copy man writes his copy, which, 
in turn, is casually glanced over 
by an artist, who illustrates it as 
fancy and present mood dictate. 
From the very inception and birth 
of an advertising idea these two 
forces should labor in tune, 
spurred along by a common and 
very mutual incentive. 

One advertising man of our ac- 
quaintance takes no long chances 
with artists. He knows how very 











apt they are to ignore the stern 





~ realities and rudiments of the ad- 
re vertising family tree. He is thor- 
is oughly conversant with the pain- 
1e ful fact that the average designer 
nt and illustrator thinks a great deal 


more of selling his picture than 
of selling goods for the manufac- 
turer and advertiser. First, last 
and always, he is “the artist.” It 
is apparently impossible for him 
b to forget it for a single second. 
It may transpire, somewhere 
during the progress of the afore- 
mentioned picture, that he will 
a mutter softly to himself: “Gol 
; swizzle! What am I drawing this 
: picture for, anyway? — Tooth 

paste, eh? Well, I guess I’ll have 

to put a tooth brush in some- 

where.” And he does. You see, 
| very often he works with a two- 


Ir 





edged purpose. If by any ill- 
timed chance the advertiser re- 
fuses to accept the illustration, the 
| background can be changed and 
some magazine may use it for 
a cover. 


ONE ADVERTISER'S METHOD 


( But the advertiser we have in 
mind has solved his own individ- 
ual problem. When he wants an 
advertising illustration drawn, he 


A Half Inch of Cream 
A Few Movements of the Brush 
A Perfect Lather 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
“The Perfect Shaving * 








per tube—no 
tary—antiseptic. Mennes's Shaving Cream is not the hasty prod- 
wet of a day, but the result of three years’ 
careful o 











Newark, N. J. 
Vabers of the celebraied Menno « Torlet Powder 








DELIGHTED! 


camps right on the trail and acts 
out that illustration. I have seen 
him go through all the panto- 
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Truthfu 
Publicity 
when backed by gam 
energy, skill and in- 
tegrity always wins | 
out. Asanexample, 


you have seen the 
wonderful success of 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 
which to-day is 
known in every city 
and hamlet in 
America. This is 
the highest grade of 
silver plate made 
and has been so ad- 
vertised for over 50 
years by the largest 
makers of plate and 
sterling silver. 
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lustrations of 
the different 
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mimic arts of the French and the 
facial grimmaces of an Eddie Foy, 
to drive hotne a pictorial sales 
thought. 

This man finds that the artist 
does take interest. He finds that 


the artist does get into the spirit 
is 


of the theme, He confident 
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pats that hydraulic engine and 
remarks: “You're a dandy old 
engine, The S. & G. Company 


manufactures you, and I'd like 
to know what I’d accomplish in 
this world, old engine, if it wasn't 
for you. I advise everybody who 
wants a hydraulic engine to buy 
the S. & G. soft. 
They're the best.” 








lay 


And it is per- 
fectly possible for 
the artist to make 
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that engineer's 




















vee face tell you this 

story. His eyes 

will do it, for one 

R®) (& thing, if they are 

Z drawn carefully, 

ares ¢ correctly, under- 
standingly. 
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The very pose of 
the figure; the sub- 
tle, deft touches in 
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PAIN. gesture and lines 
of garments, the 
atch of an eyebrow 
or the drooping of 
a mouth—all these 





are factors in the 











WTELLECTUAL atuer 


AN OLD NEWSPAPER PRINT 
OF THE EYES 


that the artist does receive a cer- 
tain valuable share of inspira- 
tion from these pantomimic ges- 
ticulations and poses. He has 
learned through experience that, 
save in rare instances, artists pay 
precious little heed to the grip, 
the pinch and the sales argument 
in an advertising illustration un- 
less someone first dramatizes it 
for him. 

If you are once able to get un- 
der the sentiment-proof hide of 
the artist and instil in him the 
deep-lying germs of human inter- 
est, as associated with your lawn 
mower or your electric farming 
machinery or your gelatine or 
your ice cream freezer, he will 
0 the twinkle in the eye of the 
ousewife, or the smart, quick 
gleam of appreciation in the ex- 
pression of the engineer as he 


PICTURING THE EXPRESSIVENESS 


ASTONISHMENT. , 
— = structural upbuild- 
ing of an advertis- 
4) (@) VP ing picture, Get- 
aad aD ting into the spirit 
‘ADRIRATION of the ad comes as 


near being a de- 
scriptive phrase of 
the first requisite 
of sure results as 
we can think of at the moment. 
HS Oe 
JOHNSON “RECORD-HERALD” 
GENERAL MANAGER 


A. P. Johnson is now general man- 
ager of the Chicago Record-Herald. He 
succeeds A. D. Mayo, who is now pub- 
lisher of the Record-Herald in place 
of James S. Seymour. 

ir. Johnson is owner of the Grand 
Rapids News. He was formerly adve:- 
tising manager of the Record-Herald 
but in 1911 purchased the Grand Rapids 
newspaper, which he will continue to 
own and supervise. 


aienncned-dfianersenaneassen 
REES WITH METROPOLITAN 
TELEPHONE CO. 


J. Hi. W. Rees, former executive ad- 
vertising manager of the National Pro- 
gressive Party, and until quite recently 
advertising and sales manager of Lint- 
Butscher-Ross, Inc., New York, has 
accepted a position with the Metropoli- 
tan sengens & Telegraph Company, 
of New York, as manager of the adver- 


tising and publicity department. 
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The 
Advertising Mirror 


In which anyone may see his own face 
and observe the health of his countenance. 


I. The Advertising Agent 


1. He conducts all his transactions with both the 
publisher and the advertiser on the theory that 
only what is fair to both is fair to either. 

2. He lends his talents to the promotion of only 
those things which he thinks are for the good of 
the people. 

3. He is scrupulously careful to deliver a full 
measure of the service promised, 

4. He gets a rate from the publisher, based on a 
stated amount of business to be given within a 
certain time, and keeps his agreement or adjusts 
the rate. 

5. He advises the use of such mediums as he 
believes will serve the advertiser best, regardless 
of his own profits. 

6. He receives a bill from the publisher for 98 
lines and he renders a bill to the advertiser for 
96 lines. 

7. He calls an undercharge to the attention of 
the publisher as quickly as an overcharge. 

8. He quotes a rate to the advertiser which he is 
always willing to have the publisher confirm. 

9. He gives a standing invitation to either adver- 
tiser or publisher to examine the office records 
relating to his own business. 

10. He regards as sacred the relations between 
the other advertising agent and his clients and 
intervenes only when invited to do so. 


See Printers’ Ink next week for "The 
Publisher® in the Advertising Mirror 


**The Advertising Mirror’’ complete, reflecting typo- 
graphically the ideal Agent, Publisher and Adver- 
tiser, may be had on request from H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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A Cons¢ 


ORCHARD & FARM|)2 


per 
the leading periodical on the Pacific Coast devoted | - 
to Agriculture, Horticulture and all other farm} — 
subjects, has absorbed will 








nex 
The American Weekly 

which, for a quarter of a century, has been pub- | 
lished as the agricultural edition of The San | ie 
Francisco Examiner. I owt 
Beginning April, 1913, the consolidated publications | Fri 

will be issued monthly. | 
The present high standard of Orchard and Farm will | wil 
be maintained and improved whenever possible. A strict | on 
scrutiny of advertising will be maintained for the pur- | sp 


pose of excluding all but bona-fide offerings. 


With the added circulation acquired by the absorp- 
tion of The American Weekly, 30,000 Pacific Coast ed 
farmers, the most prosperous agriculturists in the United) W! 
States, will be reached, thus offering an advertising me- | Cc 
dium unparalleled west of the Rocky Mountains. 


California Offers | : 
to the Advertiser be 


—A territory for development exceeding the combined 
areas of Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New | 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
—Savings bank deposits aggregating nearly $410,000,000, | 
or an average of nearly $700 for each of the 600,000 } 
depositors. This is a greater per capita than any other | 
community in the world, excepting sparsely settled | 
Nevada, which is tributary to California. ] S 
—A per capita wealth of $1,850 as against $1,375 for New 
York State, a difference in favor of California of nearly 
$500 for each person. 
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—A populace owning the greatest number of automobiles 
er capita of any section of the world and three times 
that of the State of New York. 


—The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, which 
will require the expenditure of $17,500,000 within the 
next two years. 


The Advertiser Needs 


on the Pacific Coast a medium that will supplement, with- 
out duplication, the comprehensive circulation of The San 
Francisco Examiner. 


Only a high grade Farm Paper of large circulation 
will solve the problem, and Orchard and Farm is the 
only Pacific Coast publication that can meet these 
specifications. : 


With its advertising sharing the same conscientious 
editing that its news columns enjoy, Orchard and Farm 
will be unique among farm publications on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The advertiser whose announcements appear in the 
forthcoming issues will be accorded, therefore, far greater 
consideration for the news that he may have to impart, 
because of the favorable environment in which his ad- 
vertisement appears. 


For Further Particulars Address 


Orchard & Farm 
Hearst Building 


San Francisco California 
I 
M. D. Hunton ’ W. H. Wilson 
220 Fifth Avenue Hearst Building 


New York Chicago 
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No Waste Circulation! 


This is why advertising in the group of America’s leading medical 
journals known as 


“THE BIG SIX” 


brings such substantial returns. Every issue of each of these high- 
class publications goes to physicians—and physicians only—who look 
upon them as indispensable for keeping posted and up-to-date. The 
combined circulation of “The Big Six’”—reaching over 100,000 dif- 
ferent doctors every month—is 


100 per cent Efficient! 


In other words, this circulation is made up entirely of those whose 
interest the medical advertiser is seeking, co every reader of “‘The 
Big Six” is not only a prospective patron, but a possible cooperator. 
It is not surprising, docelere, that advertisers in “The Big Six” 
have found advertising in these well known journals the most effect- 
ive, economical and altogether satisfactory way of securing the 
patronage and influential support of the busy physicians of the 
country. 

If you have something of merit to introduce to American doctors do 
not fail to investigate “The Big Six.” It has paid others—it will 
pay you! 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS, 
S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Sec’y. 


M. W. Childs, A. D. McTighe, 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Tribune Bldg., 286 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 
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HOW PRICE MAINTENANCE 
ON ONE ARTICLE 
HELPS ANOTHER 





PROTECTION OF DEALER’S PROFIT ON 
FIRST OF FAMILY OF PRODUCTS 
MAKES IT FAR EASIER TO SECURE 
DISTRIBUTION FOR THE SECOND— 
EXCELLENT SHOWING OF FORMA- 
MINT ATTRIBUTABLE IN PART TO 
THE SANATOGEN CAMPAIGN 





By Charles W. Hurd. 


With less than a year of adver- 
tising, Formamint, the new disin- 
fectant lozenge for the throat, has 
secured 10,000 dealers. It has 
done it on an advertising appro- 
priation that is only a fraction of 
the amount spent on Sanatogen, 
the other product of the labora- 
tories of A. Wulfing & Co. of Ger- 
many. But it has done it because 
of Sanatogen, or more exactly 
because of the price maintenance 
policy and prestige of Sanatogen. 
Price maintenance made Sanato- 
gen popular with the druggists. 
They have confidence in the house 
that puts it out. And it was a 
very easy matter to transfer the 
confidence to the new product, 
Formamint, which is also pro- 
tected as to price and offers the 
dealer an opportunity to secure 
the full margin of profit. 

Sanatogen has been very suc- 
cessful in escaping price cutting. 
There has been only one case in 
the whole country where an of- 
fending dealer did not heed their 
protest. That one case occurred 
in Washington. The case was 
taken to court and has now been 
certified up to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

This policy really pleased even 
the most pronounced price-cutters. 
Most dealers are only too glad 
to take the full profit when they 
can do so without danger of being 
undersold by competitors. If the 
experience of Sanatogen is any 
criterion, the number of those 
who deliberately and _ recklessly 
cut the price of articles in order 
to secure “leaders,” are relatively 
few. The practice of price cut- 
ting is more or less general mere- 
ly because few individuals dare to 
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inaugurate or maintain the op- 
posite policy. When a dealer is 
protected by the manufacturer, he 
is perfectly willing to co-operate 
to the best of his ability. 

The Sanatogen people threw no 
obstacle in the way of his doing 
so. Their letters of protest were 
friendly. When they heard of his 
cutting the price they wrote him 
suggesting that he had doubtless 
overlooked the fact that their 
goods were patented and sold to 
him under contract to dispose of 
them at the full retail price. In 
every instance but one, he at 
once yielded and promised to re- 
spect the contract, because it was 
wholly to his interest to do so. 

So when Formamint came along 
as the product of the same house 
which marketed Sanatogen under 
these conditions, with a similar 
policy of price protection and a 
profit of 50 per cent assured to 
the dealer as against the usual cut- 
rate profit of 17 per cent on a 
50-cent article, and easily ran the 
gauntlet of medical scrutiny, the 
dealers showed a fine eagerness to 
get behind it and co-operate in 
pushing the sale. So the results 
have been unusual. 

There has been no trouble thus 
far with Formamint as to price 
cutting. The dealers have been 
educated by the Sanatogen cam- 
paign. They know that the ad- 
vertisers are thoroughly sincere 
in the matter, and that they, the 
dealers, will be protected in taking 
their full profit. 

The Formamint laboratories are 
located abroad, in Germany, near 
Hanover. Plans are now under 
way to manufacture it in this 
country. It is much better known 
abroad than here, and in fact in 
most other parts of the world. 

“Our promotion of Formamint 
in this couniry began a year ago 
last December,” said F. W. Heh- 
meyer, resident manager of A. 
Wulfing & Co. and the Bauer 
Chemical Company, affiliated in 
the manufacture and sale of San- 
atogen, Formamint and other 
products. 

“Formamint being the second of 
our family of products, we ex- 
pected that our experience with 
Sanatogen would be helpful, but 
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we hardly expected such an im- 
mediate response. 

“We first circularized physi- 
cians all over the country, enclos- 
a card containing the request for 
samples of Formamint and other 
literature descriptive of it. For 
that purpose reprints of original 
contributions to medical journals 
detailing the action of Formamint 
were used. , 

“At the same time advertise- 
ments were run in medical papers 
to apprise the doctors of the fact 








Formamint succeeds where 
gargles fail—it destroys 

the germs that cause 
sore throat. 
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“The reception of Formamint at 
the hands of physicians was re- 
markably favorable and the com- 
ment as to its prophylactic value 
was so general that we did not 
hesitate to*introduce the product 


to the laity. The work among 
physicians and dentists, however, 
was to continue unabated. 

“The popular or lay campaign 
began in New England last April. 
This was really somewhat late for 
a campaign of this sort. Although 
we are desirous of establishing 
the use of the tablets 
as beneficial through- 
out the year, the 
greater prevalence of 
throat troubles during 
the winter months 
makes that season the 
desirable one in which 
to launch a campaign. 
Nevertheless, we did 


nei, SERIES, SS 


EXPERIENCE has proved that the use 
of gargles and mouth washes in the 
treatment of mouth and throat infections 
is an ineffective method. To destroy the 
germs that cause sore throat and more 
serious ailments—Tonsillitis, Quinsy, La 
Grippe and even Diphtheria—you must 
apply thie at the seat of trouble—the deep- 
where the 

















lying pockets in the throat 
germs hide and where infection begi 
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It succeeds where they fail. Prepared as a pleasant- 

int tasting tablet, which you suck like candy—it readily 

dissolves and releases its antiseptic, i 
salive—whi 


infection—bu 
ion, leaving the mouth and throat 
soft and moist. It is the natural way—the easy way 
to prevent and overcome germ tion. Convenience 
itself — take Formamint any time — any place. 
Use it if you suspect infection — or if infection has 
alread Le 





not care to let too 
long a time elapse and 
therefore decided to 
start the campaign at 
that time and carry 
it on for at least a 
month or two. 

“We sent several 
salesmen into New 
England to work 
among the dealers 
and supported their 
efforts by taking space 
in the leading daily 
newspapers in cities 
of 10,000 or over. We 
went into these two 
or three times a week, 
taking. three hundred 








PLAYING UP PACKAGE AND SAMPLES 


that Formamint was in the market 
and to procure a favorable recep- 
tion for the circulars. 

“The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in the case of the dentists, 
except that special literature was 
sent. The dental papers, of 
course, were also used. 

“About the same time or soon 
after circular letters were sent to 
selected lists of druggists in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and 
the druggists’ papers were used. 


lines spread some- 
times over two col- 
umns and sometimes 
over three. Near 
the end of the two 
months we withdrew 
from most of the small papers 
and concentrated in the Boston 
papers. The campaign closed as 
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- soon as the warm weather came 


on in June. 

“These ads, as the accompany- 
ing example will show, contained 
the usual. pictures to secure the 
attention and carried an offer of 
free samples of the tablets on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp to de- 
fray postage. 

“The results of this campaign 
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This 24-Page Book 


It contains invaluable data for plan- 
ning advertising — selling campaigns 
for any electrical device, or anything 
used in the generation, distribution 
and utilization of electrical energy. 
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239 W. 39th St. 
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The Harold Ives Company, 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gent lemen:- 


We are pleased to be able to tell you that the 
Lantern Slides you furnished us have given good satisfaction. 


As we must advertise to the fountain owner and 
dispenser, rather than to the ultimate consurer, the only way 
we can create a derund on this last named class, is through a 
specific dealer, in some such manner as the Moving Picture Show 
slide. 


We tried a number of slide manufacturers when 
first experimenting with this medium, and have given you our 
business because both the quality of your work and your price, 
are right. The service you have given us has been prompt and 
all that we desired. 





We will be very glad to say @ good word for ycu 
whenever occasion deminds. 


Very truly yours, 4 


J. HUNCERFORD SMITH COMPANY, : 


A gg) 


Advertising Manager. 
a/ 


Some slides we made and a letter of 
appreciation. We can do as well for you. 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BLDG, NEW YORK CITY. 
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were not entirely satisfactory. 
We attributed this partly to the 
fact that the season was wrong. 
“On account of the seasonal 
conditions, however, we did noth- 
ing more until last November. At 
that time we again took up the 
campaign in the Boston papers 
and extended it to the daily pa- 
pers of New York and Philadel- 
phia, in which cities we had pre- 
viously been visit- 
ing the druggists. 
“Thesameamount 
of space was taken 
as before, namely, 
three hundred lines, 
sometimes in two 


“Profiting by our experience 
with Sanatogen, which had shown 
us the value of window display 
and the dealers’ appreciation of 
the right kind of material, we had 
prepared one cut-out which is 
somewhat unusual from the fact 
that it exploits the germ-killing 
properties of the tablet by graphic 
presentations of microscope slides, 
as in the other advertising. One 





jite ater the wee of - 





and sometimes in A's ‘ 
three columns. We Throat Troubles Are Caused by srxtettic= 
Hy e so keep part 

used all the impor- Germs, Formamint DestroysGerms, 3<3.5.=s725 
tant papers in these NFECTIOUS germs are taken into’ the body principally, Fomlauunfosuaemebe 
cities but in New I through the mouth and throat as you breathe. You cannot. = """"""™* 

Tele t Goins bree toch nation ep the Uiection Gat somtie to cre Seem 

po ‘The 

Yorknot more than throat, Tonsillitis, La Grippe, Diphtheria—and kindred di { ae RR ny 
four at a time. In order to destroy germ life—you must ye a — naa +i 7 

“At the same time jlo ls nara oO 
our local campaigns Gargles and moyth washes will not do—it has been proven, att Remon Taoes 


were being supple- 
mented by national 
advertising. We 
had, beginning with 
November, taken 
space in a maga- 
zine list as follows: 
Full pages once a 
month in American 


they do not protect—do not disinfect. They fail because you’ Meow 


cannot use them strong enough or often enough. And when, 
used, they cannot go into the throat to destroy t! i 
merely wash the mouth and edges of the tonsils. oP you can 
destroy and check these germs with Formamint. ea 

It reaches the da: —the points of infection.” You merely 
suck the pisauapt tating tat wie laa hom yet ee 
germicide, impregnating the which ca: it into the deepest throat 

bate —destroying ne germs and healing the membrazes. 

Soothing and healing, Formamint leaves the mouth and throat soft 
and moist. G0 it if you anticipate infection—or if infection has already 
begun. Convenience itself—take it any Place.” Sess 

50 Tablets for 5O cents * 7 
Sasa eee 
A. WULFING & CO. 1iW¥Skk 


Makers of Sanatogen—the Food Tonic 
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Sunday Magazine, 
Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine, Associ- 
ated Sunday Mag- 
azines and Semi- 
Monthly Magazine 
Section and Life; 
full pages every 
other month in 
Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Clure’s, Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, and Hearst's. 
“One of the interesting and al- 
most remarkable features of the 
campaign,” said Mr. Hehmeyer, 
“is the fact that the distribution 
has almost taken care of itself. 
We have made no unusual efforts 
to secure the co-operation of the 
druggists out of town. We had 
circularized quite a number, but 
long. before we put men on the 
road the requests began to come 
in through the jobbers for adver- 
tising literature, dealer helps and 
window display material. 





NOVEL EXPLOITATION OF GERMICIDE THOUGHT 


of these slides shows pathogenic 
colonies in ordinary dust; another 
slide shows the bacteria in air; 
and the third slide shows saliva in 
which Formamint has been dis- 
solved, with all the colonies abso- 
lutely destroyed. This use of 
photographs of microscopic slides 
is an interesting example of the 
utility of the goods being shown 
in the window cut-out. 

We also have a very good 
counter sign and shall add to 
these dealer helps from time to 
time as we feel occasion demands 
them.” 
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ANTI-PRICE CUTTING LAW 
IN NEW JERSEY 





Governor Fielder, of New Jer- 
sey, has signed the bill prepared 
by the Advertising Men’s League 
of New York, making it a misde- 
meanor for a retailer to misappro- 
priate the good will of a manu- 
facturer for his own ends. The 
bill was known as Assembly Bill 
No. 668, and reads as follows: 


An Act 


To prevent unfair competition and un- 
fair trade practices. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey: 

1. It shall be unlawful for any mer- 
chant, firm or corporation, for the pur 
pose of attracting trade for other goods, 
to appropriate for his or their own ends 
a name, brand, trade-mark, reputation 
or good will of any maker in whose 
product said merchant, firm or corpora- 
tion deals, or to discriminate against 
the same, by depreciating the value of 
such products in the public mind, or by 
misrepresentation as to value or quality, 
or by price inducement, or by unfair 
discrimination between buyers, or in 
any other manner whatsoever, except in 
cases where said goods do not carry 
any notice prohibiting such practice, 
and excepting in case of a receiver’s 
sale or a sale by a concern going out of 
business. 

_2. Any person, firm or corporation 
violating this act shall be liable at the 
suit of the maker of such branded or 
trade-marked goods, or any other in- 
jured person, to an injunction against 
such practices, and shall be liable in 
such suit for all damages directly or 
indirectly caused to the maker by such 
practices, which said damages may be 
increased threefold, in the discretion 
of the court. 

_3. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 


—__ +e+ -—- — 


R. C. WILSON TO JOIN PHILA- 
DELPHIA “PUBLIC LEDGER” 





Robert Cade Wilson has resigned as 
general manager of Munn & Co., New 
York, publishers of the Scientific Amer- 
ican, and American Homes & Gardens, 
and has accepted a position as a busi- 
ness executive with the Public Ledger, 
of Philadelphia, recently purchased by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. He leaves May 1. 

Mr. Wilson has been with Munn & 
Co. since 1910. He began his publish- 
ing work in Atlanta, Ga., in 1888, as 
manager of a local branch of the Amer- 
ican Press Association. In 1893 he be- 
came owner of a half interest in a sma!l 
daily newspaper called the Atlanta Daily 
Commercial. 

He became advertisng manager in 
1895 of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
now the American Magazine, holding 
that position for five years. 
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RAGTIME ENGLISH COPY 


New York, March 31, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Here is an ad—beg pawdon, an ad- 
vertisement—of a British “oleo” house. 


ew THE GROCER Manom 16, 1913 
- ee = SS 





IT’S A*C00"! 11'S A°000'!! IT'S A°COO'IIT 


DON’T BOTHER ABOUT 


RAG TIME 


BUT HAVE A 


GOOD TIME 


BY SELLING 
Per cwt. 


WHITE ROOK « 74/- 
LIGHTHOUSE « 58/- 
COASTGUARD « 48/- 


British-Made Margarine 
™= English Margarine Works Lid. 


It may help drive away dull care for an 
instant. It’s a bear! 


W. 5. A, 
Siac casi Aipemesetois 
DEATH OF TRADE-PAPER PUB- 


LISHER 


Isaac Tuck, of Isaac Tuck & Son, 
New York, publishers of the Produce 
Bulletin, died April 3. He founded the 
Produce News and at one time owned 
the Fruit Trade Journal. He was one 
of the organizers of the Fruit and 
Produce Trade Association and of the 
Brooklyn Board of Real Estate Brok- 
ers, and also organized ten branches 
of the National League of Commission 
Merchants. 

——_+ 0 +—___. 


REPRESENTATIVES LISTEN TO 
“UPLIFT” TALKS 


H. R. Reed, advertising manager of 
the Christian Herald; Barrett Andrews, 
advertising manager of Vogue, and Jo- 
seph Moore, advertising manager of 
the People’s Home Journal, addressed 
the members of the Representatives’ 
Club at a luncheon held at the Repub- 
lican Club, New York, March 31. The 
speakers talked on “Fitting Yourself 
for a Job Higher Up.” 

—+-8-—_—_—_———_ 


RALEY HEADS NEW AGENCY AT 
BALTIMORE 








J. E. M. Raley, one of the organizers 
of the Green-Raley-Lucas Agency, of 
Baltimore, has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the American Advertising 
Agency, of Baltimore, newly organized. 
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MAY MANTON 
FASHIONS ox pussies i 


“Teo days 








Today—April 10th—is the publication day of 
a pamphlet advertising the advertising pages of 
Today’s—and important to every advertiser who 
has anything to sell to women. The edition is. 
limited to 524 copies. Sent on request to any ad- 
vertiser who ought to have one. 


HOWSE & LITTLECO. | WILLC.IZOR = CHARLES DORR 
Peoples Gas Building 1 Madison Avenue 6 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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JOHN LEE MAHIN, President 


with our customers in solving sales problems by the use o 

Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Cat 
Poster, Mail Order, Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Matt 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, Chicago 


WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President 


URRENT NEWS in a new form—the monthly story fg 


\ merly told in our little magazine—explains how we co-op 


“i & " 
KO SS 
SS 


H. A. GROTH, 








THE MAHIN ADVERTISING 
DATA BOOK FOR 1913-14 
The Mahin Advertising Data Book for 

1913-14—the thirteenth volume—is now 


out, and is sold only by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, and their dealers. 


As in the past, the compiling and prep- . 


aration of the Data Book is exclusively 
a feature of the Mahin Advertising 
Company’s work. The book is sold 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., because of the 
demand for it, because of their facilities 
for distributing it through the book trade 
generally, and because the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company no longer sells any. of its 
service or of its products to any one from 
whom it buys anything for its customers. 
Thus, the Data Book no longer contains 
advertisements of newspapers, magazines 
and other advertising mediums. 

Logically, the great value of space in 
the Data Book would justify us in respond- 

~~ ing to the demand for it 
from publishers and 
gxff other space owners who 

A> appreciate the prestige 
co) of the Data Book. But 

o.,, C_ a year ago we voluntarily 

be =cut off this source of rev- 

enue, for the reason that 

we did not wish to have our buying power 

impaired because of any business relations, 

other than for our customers, with space 
owners. 

That this exclusive feature of our business 
is appreciated by advertisers is best evi- 
denced by the fact that we have practically 
doubled our business since its adoption. 

The Mahin Advertising Data Book is 
the standard book of reference for adver- 
tisers and merchandisers. ‘The amount of 
condensed information it contains is almost 


amazing. Every detail required in 
planning of an advertising and selling cay 
paign is in it, from circulation of mediy 
to classification of population by group 
sections, occupations and incomes, 
holds in ready form all the information 
assemble for our own benefit. It is use 
by the members of our organization everft! 
day. It answers 100,000 questions of im 
} 


OsERE SPSEBE_E_LREFES. 


portance in the problems of advertisin 
and distribution. It is all facts and figure 
and expert information easily accessible, 


It is used in schools and colleges as§ 
book of reference; James Melvin Lee wu 
it in teaching the department of journalisy 
in the University of New York; Ch 
R. Van Hise, President of the Universit 
of Wisconsin, in his authoritative work om 
**Concentration and Control; A Solutiogl 
of the Trust Problem in the United States, 
names it as his authority on advertising| 
costs. 

The price is $2, and if, after you hav 
received the book and examined it, you 
do not believe its contents are so 
to you as thousands of others find the 
your money will be refunded. Do not s 
your order to us. Write, enclosing $2) 
to A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, for th 
Mahin Advertising Data Rook for 1913-14] 


ese 


sS>rso 


on 


Every big success we have had—and 
have had and are having some big on 
has been due to our policy of co-ordinating 
all the selling factors—of proving to eaclhj 
sales factor (from the manufacturer, sale@j 
manager, salesmen, jobber, dealer and 
tomer) the personal advantage each will 
cure by co-operation with advertising. 


® ® 
‘The Man Who Carried the Message tq? 
Garcia’’ isn’t in it with the fellow who firs 
suggested to his boss the desirabilty of gety a 
ting Garcia on the ‘“‘Long Distance.’’ i 


—e Ree: ocpSe? SeSesB res 


NOTE—The first Messenger advertisement of this series app 
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MESSENGER 





Mahin Service 
Increases 
Sales Efficiency 


























TENTH FLOOR MONROE BUILDING 




















Distance is no handicap to efficient na- 
tional advertising service. During March 
our President visited the Pacific coast, at 
the same time our Vice-President was per- 
sonally looking after our customers’ inter- 
ests in Boston and New York City. 

National service should transcend sec- 









































rewarding a purchaser for showing prefer- 
ence in his buying. No more important 
campaign, and no campaign involving more 
intricate detail in the writing of copy, the 
reproducing of illustrations, the blending 
of salesmen’s efforts and rapid, spectacular 
work in furnishing booklets and printed 
matter, has ever been attempted. Yet the 
Hamilton Corporation is located in New 
York City. 


| 
' 
‘| 
red in ¢ } tional lines. ; re A During the past year, the Bennett Type- 
selling cam} lf your — aim is to sell eee writer Co., New York City, hes tate 
of mediumgd My we are willing to cage — cam selling typewriters by mail and steadily 
by groupdf fae for Aig 8 ae “t on eee reducing the cost of inquiries and sales 
-omes, = mts home term oh ee vail through confident co-operation with us. 
rmati | Seattle “eto ete used teed Ripeee All of these four distantly located cus- 
It is usegp — avieett h full tomers will tell you that we give them 
ation eversit , ahd , opiate rege id f aan thes Pa adequate, comprehensive, individual, per- 
‘ons of im invade » thems a See ee eae ee sonal, satisfactory service. ‘These facts 
advertisingy — oo alone should convince you and everybody 
and figure The rh zee else that we 
cessible, f} A ee ete have solved 
lleges ase omnPan - | meal the problem 
n Lee use vad 4 of national 
journalisy a advertising 
k; Charle Rts has service, for 
Universit Bourht which 
e work om Bae to Chicago 
\ Solutiagl| gn Francisco —— naturally 
d States," ihm ever is the best 
dvertisin | * y The telephone, telegraph, mail and sleeping car have annihilated distance. location. 
| state in the Sixty-five per cert of the American ple live in the section cov 
Union. Their by a night’s ride in a sleeping car from Chicago on its 37 railroads. One of the 
you havifi} first advertise- great wastes 
d it, youl} ment in the Ladies Home Journal paid for —_in modern business is the lack of faith on 
> valuablifi| itself in direct sales outside of orders frort» _ the part of the buyer that anything is worth 
nd then the catalog that went to all inquirers. buying unless he is continually importuned 
9 not § The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company, of  t purchase it by solicitors calling on him. 
ons Seattle, is using the agricultural publications The best purchases are sometimes made 
| 1913-14] in a direct-to-the-user campaign on lum- when the buyer seeks the seller and: saves 





ber, sash, doors, shingles and all building 
materials with remarkable success. ‘The 
first day’s mail after the appearance of 
the advertisements we prepared for them 






—and 
g ones—p 









" ig, brought 427 inquiries. 
rer, saleg, Neither of these new Pacific coast ad- 
‘and cus#ij Vettisers is following the beaten path 





efjon its sales and advertising methods. 
P4 Both are located over 2,000 miles away 
om the office of the Mahin Advertising 


ompany. 









the expense of being called upon and listen- 
ing to claims which must later be verified. 
Most of our new business in 1912 was 
secured in this way. We employ no solici- 
tors because we do not care to pay them 
money which we receive from our customers 
for direct service to them. 

The small amount we spend in this form 
of advertising in Printers’ Ink is merely 
re-investing a portion of our legitimate pro- 
fits to insure growth of our business. 

We will tell you frankly if we are not in 
a position to serve you. Why not decide 
now to call, write, wire or phone us? 


- 





who "All over this country people are reading, 
y of get and learning, about Hamilton Profit-Shar- 
e.”* ing Coupons, the systematized method of 
8 appeda in Printers’ Ink March 13th; copy will be 
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The Artistic 
Touch 





UR new Unit Sample Books will 

put you in position to give the 
artistic touch to your printed matter. 
They will show you new type lay- 
outs, and will suggest just the right 
paper for every printed job. Send 
for these remarkable specimens of 
the foremost designers and printers 
in the country, and most of all a 
complete line of 


Strathmore Quality 


Book, Writing and Cover Papers 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 
for all kinds of business station- Bristols. The finest collection 

; of Cover Papers and Bristols 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- made. For catalo, covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars, 


Group No. 2. Deckle Edge Book Group No. 4. Announcement 


P ome Ss ie 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers en _ 6: — .~s = 


in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S. A. 
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THINGS THAT GET MY 
GOAT 





ADVERTISING MANAGER UNLOADS HIS 
MIND OF ANNOYANCES THAT 
BREAK IN UPON HIS BEST-LAID 
PLANS—IN _ ADDRESS'- BEFORE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., PUBLICITY 
CLUB HE TOUCHES ON DATALESS 
RATE CARDS, BLIND CIRCULATION 
STATEMENTS AND “AGONY ARTI- 
CLES” 


By J. B. Comstock, 
Mgr. of Publicity, P. & F. Corbin 
(Hardware), New Britain, Conn. 

Some day I hope to have a job 
where everything runs smoothly; 
where I get what I want when 
I want it; when things work out 
as they were planned and the 
pleasure of planning is not 
marred by the horrid prospect of 
things being tiptilted by unfore- 
seen factors, and where the in- 
competence, the unwillingness, or 
the different point of view of 
others do not interfere. I may 
have to wait until I am employed 
in advertising peace and good 
will by means of a lyre always in 
tune and giving forth harmonious 
effects. But it will come, it will 
come. If I did not believe it, I 
should be miserable, indeed. 

And in the meantime I am de- 
veloping a reputation as a crank. 
I find I am growing more and 
more: impatient with untoward 
conditions as they repeatedly ob- 
trude themselves into my plans 
and less and less inclined to ac- 
cept half successes and partial re- 
sults or to work in the dim light 
of guesswork and uncertainty. J 
am getting sore instead of cal- 
loused. I have nobly restrained 
myself from making a detailed 
and specified complaint about the 
things that don’t please me until 
my system is full of grouch. My 
goat is got. 


THE DATALESS RATE CARD 


Did you ever try to make up a 
schedule of dates for a year cov- 
ering insertions in a number of 
mediums, from the data on pub- 
lisher’s rate cards? I have just 
been through such an experience, 
and have found that complete in- 
formation could not be obtained 
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from the publisher’s cards, the 
mediums themselves or any stand- 
ard rate card I know. And yet it 
would seem to be the most natu- 
ral thing in the world to put 
upon the rate cards the date of is- 
sue, of closing of first and last 
forms, and the size of page or 
column. 

Other details can be guessed at, 
but the advertising man who 
wants to stagger his copy in a six- 
time campaign of combined week- 
lies and monthlies must know the 
dates of issue. To avoid last 
forms and the consequent annoy- 
ance and poor locations, he must 
have definite knowledge of clos- 
ing dates; and to prevent trouble 
with cuts of wrong size, he must 
have accurate measurements. The 
monthlies ought to have a defi- 
nite, specified date for issuance 
and he ought to know what it 
is, and surely if the weeklies can 
do it, the monthly publications 
can if it is required of them. 
It would seem to me that pub- 
lishers would recognize the value 
to advertising patrons of know- 
ing just the day of issue and 
would emphasize the fact that 
they give definite information re- 
garding this point. The only rea- 
son I can see why this is not 
done is that with an elastic date 
for publication there is an op- 
portunity of holding forms for 
belated advertising copy, and thus 
swelling the amount of space in 
any current month. 


MANY-ANGLED CIRCULATION FIGURES 


I wish there could be some 
standard method in use by: the 
publishers for giving circulation 
figures. I have almost come to 
believe that the statements so- 
licitors make in reference to their 
mediums are chiefly of value for 
the things they do not say. Not 
that they do not tell the truth, 
for I have faith in the honesty 
and good intent of the magazine 
men who visit me; but that they 
tell their stories from so many 
different view-points that it is dif- 
ficult to place the various state- 
ments side by side and.gain any 
idea of their comparative value. 

One publication tells of the ra- 
pidity with which its subscription 
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list is growing, but omits to men- 
tion that it gives as premiums 
books which list at more than the 
subscription price. A trade jour- 
nal shows a 10-per-cent growth in 
circulation in a _ phenomenally 
short time, and by piecing to- 
gether the stories of the propri- 
etor and his solicitor it is found 
that the increase is nearly all in 
two of the poorest states of the 
Union and was gained by selling 
the journal through jobbers’ sales- 
men and giving them two-thirds 
of the receipts as commissions. 

One publication that stoutly as- 
serts a large paid circulation finds 
it expedient to drop 20 per cent 
in its claims at one fell swoop, 
showing either an awful slump in 
a single month or that the man 
on the road is not kept informed. 
Another boasts of the quality of 
its readers, but incidentally states 
that the list is practically renewed 
every eighteen months. Some will 
analyze the list of its subscribers 
in one city and prove all sorts of 
interesting reasons for using the 
publication for a high-grade prop- 
osition—and carefully omit ref- 
erence to other cities. I have 
about decided that the only way 
to get any accurate idea of the 
class of circulation is to call for 
the list of subscribers in several 
widely separated cities, check the 
names with city directories and 
draw my own conclusions. One 
list of 273 such names with a high 
vocational rating on the publish- 
ers’ list showed only eight names 
that could be interested in a high- 
grade proposition. 


IS MORE CENSORING DESIRABLE? 


In the March publications we 
ran a full page showing a pros- 
perous-looking individual tapping 
with his finger the front of a 
Corbin cylinder lock and saying 
to a friend, “Here’s my burglar 
insurance.” It was a good adver- 
tisement and well shown. In the 
same issue a firearms manufac- 
turer used copy headed, “You 
Can’t Lock Them Out,” and urged 
a helpless public to buy pistols to 
shoot the intruders. In view of 
the statements that have been 
made to me of the care with 
which the advertising columns of 


certain periodicals are edited 
with a_ view of eliminating 
“knocks,” I have watched with 
some interest to see if this copy 
would be generally accepted, and 
find that it has been, and I won- 
der a little just how much this 
vaunted criticism of copy by repu- 
table concerns extends beyond 
the signature of the advertiser 
and an examination of his finan- 
cial standing. I am told of pub- 
lishers who will not permit an 
advertisement to state that the 
product is the best made, because 
such a statement might reflect in- 
juriously upon other advertisers’ 
wares. I wish they would use 
their critical ability to a little bet- 
ter purpose than they seem to do. 

It is a relief to note a con- 
stantly diminishing quantity of 
advertising designed to seduce the 
unwary into buying worthless ma- 
terial, but we are still far from 
the day when the advertiser can 
feel assured that his copy is not 
to be weakened by the proximity 
of other matter which contains 
evident untruths or advertises ob- 
jectionable matter. If any repu- 
table advertiser will look through 
the mediums with a blue pencil 
in his hand, as I have done, and 
will check the advertisements 
which he would rather not have 
meet the eye of the consumer in 
the same day with his own, I 
think he will be surprised at the 
frequency with which he feels 
impelled to cross off advertise- 
ments that promise more than can 
be given; that hold out flattering 
inducements to buy inferior prod- 
ucts, or that offer goods that 
should not be sold. Try it. Or 
blue-pencil the advertisements ir 
nearly any publication which do 
not appear to you to be exact and 
truthful, and you will join me in 
wishing that the periodicals would 
raise their standards still higher. 


AGONY ARTICLES 


And fully as objectionable, to 
my mind, is the presence of arti- 
cles, hysterically written, denounc- 
ing different phases of our mod- 
ern life. I believe in the move- 
ment for an uplift; I believe in 
setting forth facts when abuses 
are discovered and when greed, 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Is there one man 
reading Printers’ Ink 


who is intensely interested in the progress 
of his business? 


Is there one man who will say, as did the advertising manager of 
the biggest concern of its kind, “I investigate everything —I am very 
much afraid of missing something” ? 

Is there one man whose product is sold to manufacturers for use 
inside or outside the plant, in the Iron, Steel, Foundry and Metal 
Working fields—who wishes to get close to the buying heads of 12,000 
plants in these industries ? 

Is there one man who will lay aside all conceptions, right or wrong, 
concerning this periodical and with a mind open to truth, write us for 
the A B C’s of our proposition? , 

Is there one man reading PRINTERS’ INK who will not take 


“hear-say”’ facts but who demands to know ? 
Is there one man who will mail the coupon attached ? 


Will you? 
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ignorance, indifference or care- 
lessness work harm to society; 
but I deprecate articles written 
in a sensational vein and denunci- 
atory terms. By their overstate- 
ments and exuberant use of ad- 
jectives they weaken their aim 
and descend’ to mere scoldings, 
and the bad effect which they cre- 
ate in the minds of their readers 
must extend even to the consid- 
eration of the advertisements in 
the same issues. I believe that 
advertisers ought to insist that the 
reading pages of publications 
should be honestly edited; and 
that when articles which seek to 
be reformatory are used they 
should be as exact and careful in 
their statements as a legal indict- 
ment. I would as soon have a 
fake auction or misfit clothing ad- 
vertisement appear next to one 
for which I am responsible .as to 
have it preceded by a flood of 
billingsgate even though directed 
against a crying evil. 


THE DEVILISH PRINTER MAN 


Here is another thing that sep- 
arates me from my ruminative 
friend William. I spend the com- 
pany’s good money for an excel- 
lent drawing—well executed, good 
in conception, and telling its story 
plainly. I insist that the artist 
fill it with snap and contrast. I 
see that the type does not injure 
the general effect. The plate-mak- 
ers proof shows me a bright, 
contrasty advertisement that ought 
to stand out on the page until it 
almost pushes the book open. But 
when I see it printed, the blacks 
are faded, the whites are grayed, 
the half-tones are smudged and 
the general effect is greatly re- 
duced. I look through the other 
pages and find many other adver- 
tisements which have suffered in 
the same way—and still there are 
no reports of unusual mortality 
among the publishers. 

There is much complaint about 
the monotony of the advertising 
pages of magazines. The editor 
of the “Little Schoolmaster” 
wants me to write on the subject, 
but I haven’t the heart to attempt 
it, for I have come to realize that 
much of the trouble lies with the 
printer and not with the admen. 





He proves his contempt for cuts 
by his treatment of them. It is 
most discouraging to find plates 
which went forth in all the fresh- 
ness of newness come back minus 
their backs, with type matter torn 
out and bent and disfigured be- 
yond possibility of further use. I 
am told this condition cannot be 
cured. I have expostulated in 
vain, and now am going to try 
the effect of charging offenders 
with the cost of ruined plates. 
You will note that I have not 
touched upon many of the things 
in the advertising business which 
a good many people think are 
wholly evil, and against which. re- 
formers are making loud outcries. 
I doubt whether the time is ripe 
for the consideration of the most 
of them. But the things I have 
mentioned are largely mechanical 
and such as can be easily reme- 
“died. They are the things that 
act like sand in the bearings, and 
are in themselves apart from the 
machinery. Such troubles are, it 
seems to me, fit subjects for con- 
sideration for bodies like the 
Springfield Publicity Club and the 
Charter Oak Ad Club, and we 
ought to be able to eliminate them 
by all working together. 
—oO 
HOW HE GETS “INVALUABLE 
INFORMATION ” 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 
Cuicaco, Ivt., Apr. 1, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your communication of the 27th inst., 
calling my attention to expiration of 
present subscription to Printers’ Ink, 
duly to hand, and I take pleasure in 
sending you renewal herewith. 

The information contained in the 
little ‘‘Schoolmaster” is certainly _in- 
valuable, and I consider Printers’ Ink 
the most practical and helpful medium 
published bearing upon ‘‘advertising and 


selling.” 
C. E. Grsson, 
Advertising Manager. 
— ——-+0+——___—_ 
HODES NOW WITH REUTER’S 
AGENCY 


H. S. Hodes has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Prang Company, 


publishers, New York, to go with 
Reuter’s Advertising Agency, New 
fork. 

—___+ o+—__—__ 


The Chalmers Motor Company is now 
contracting for $40,000 worth of news- 
paper space through the Carl M. Green 
Agency, Detroit. 
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HERE is an old saying that a married man 
gets a job quicker than a single one—because 
he has to! 

In advertising it often appears that National 
Advertisers are quicker to find the merits of a grow- 
ing medium than are the local stores!! 

Probably this is due to the fact that with an 
infinitely larger territory to cover they have to 
analyze more closely and continuously than the local 
man who is on the spot and assumes that he ought 
to know!!! 


Perhaps this is one reason that the New York 
German Journal for the first quarter of 1913 shows a 


Foreign Advertising 
Gain of 44,870 Lines 


Part of this gain comes from keyed copy tried 
out in January. 


THEODOR SUTRO HOWARD C. STORY 


Editor Foreign Representative 
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LISTEN!” 
$10,000 


*SfOP, LOOK, COST 





More or less fanciful tales are to'd 
of the price per word paid to famous 
writers. Rudyard Kipling has received 
as much as a dollar a word. But there 
was a lawyer who became chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
whose rate is unsurpassed. He is said 
to have received $3,333.33 1-3 a word. 
He wrote only three words at this 
rate, however, but those words are 
familiar to any one who has crossed a 
right-of-way. They are “Stop, Look, 
Listen!” 

There are several versions of the 
origin of this crossing warning, but 
that it was the work of the attorney 
is the correct one. At any rate he re- 
ceived the money. 

Between thirty and forty years ago 
a lawyer” named Paxson, who eventu- 
ally became one of Pennsylvania’s most 
famous judges, was counsel for the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 

ter he was its receiver during the 
earlier reorganization which preceded 
that of 1894. While Paxon was_ its 
counsel the inadequacy of the old-time 
crossing-sign as a legal warning and 
the danger of persons passing it un- 
heeded became a matter of serious dis- 
cussion. Paxon was asked by the rail- 
road to devise an inscription that should 
fulfil all the requirements—a sign that 
would warn passers-by and would le- 
gally protect the railroad if they did 
not heed. . 

It seemed like a very simple thing, 
but its legal aspect had many complli- 
cations. It involved laborious re- 
searches extending over many weeks 
and reference to innumerable prece- 
dents established since the dawn of 
the stage-coach era. After the legality 
of the matter had been settled the solu- 
tion was to decide on the smallest num- 
ber of words that would be sufficient 
without crowding the sign. They had 
to be short and so few that they might 
be read and understood at a glance, 
even by the most unintelligent. 

Many forms were tried and rejected 
by Paxon before he submitted “Stop, 
Look, Listen,” as the crystallization of 
his labors. It was neither vague, in- 
conspicuous nor verbose. Paxon’s fee 
was $10,000. It. was probably the most 
valuable “copy” ever turned in by a 
writer.—Railroad Men’s Magazine. 

—___+e+—____ 


PURE SHOE LAW INVALID 


Judge Fred D. King, of the Civil 
District Court of Louisiana, has handed 
down a decision declaring the Picard 
Pure Shoe law discriminatory and un- 
reasonable in its requirements, not en- 
acted in the interest of public health 
and welfare, and imposing burdens upon 
those engaged in lawful business, which 
in effect are confiscatory. He declared 
that provisions requiring the labeling 
or marking of merchandise offered for 
sale are invalid, if their effect is to 
make a useful article of commerce 
odious, and where substitutes have come 
to be recognized as legitimate, the power 
of prohibition or regulation cannot be 
exercised to the damage of a valuable 
industry. 








TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION 
HEARD MOCK INTERVIEW 


A mock advertising solicitation was put 
on for the express benefit of the oni 
cago Press Association at the meeting 
of that organization held in the City 
Club, Chicago, on March 31. E. R, 
Shaw, publisher of the Practical Engi- 
neer, impersonated a manufacturer in 
this stunt and made a hit. A, 
Gray, of the Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician, was the solicitor, 
and he aided in working out many in- 
teresting points. 

Other features on the programme in- 
cluded an explanation of the Hupp 
system of handling mail by Irvin Hupp, 
of the Hupp Automatic Mail Exchange. 

M. Hopkins, general manager of 
PRINTERS’ INK, spoke on the auditing 
of circulations and the importance of 
using only experienced and_ well- 
equipped concerns for the purpose. 

The formal programme was arranged 
by W. J. McDonough, of the Dry Goods 
Reporter; Tracy Luccock, of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman, and A. A. Gray. 

PRES 


AUSTIN NOW WITH BEECH 
NUT 


Js ae 





J. T. Austin, former secretary of the 
American Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New York, has been made 
sales counsel for the Beech Nut Pack- 
ing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y 

Mr. Austin was at one time Eastern 
manager for the T. A. Snyder Pre- 
serving Company. He organized the 
American Specialty Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the United Grocers’ 
Company of New York. Mr. Austin 
ool make his headquarters in New 

ork. 

——_+ o> 


DEATH OF WILLIAM N. GATES 








William N. Gates, founder of Wil- 
liam N. Gates & Co., the oldest adver- 
tising firm in Cleveland, O., and one of 
the oldest in the country, died March 
23 at Cleveland, O., from pneumonia. 
Mr. Gates was born in Elyria, O., in 
1857. He was president of the Elyria 
Y. M. C. A., a director of Oberlin 
College, and president of the Elyria 
board of education. Mr. Gates had not 
been active in the management of the 
affairs of his agency for the past few 
years, the business having been han- 
dled by his brother, Fred H. Gates. 
He leaves a wife and five sons. 

iacacapalgin Wiig cea. 


CHARLES BLUM ADVERTISING 
AGENCY INCORPORATED 





The advertising agency founded six 
years ago by Charles Blum, 807 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, was recently 
incorporated under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, and is now known as the 
Charles Blum Advertising Corporation. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Charles Blum; vice-president, Ed- 
ward A. McCay; secretary, Frank J. 
Clifford, Jr.; treasurer, E. Leslie Alli- 
son. 
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Do You Know 


this gentleman? 


He will work for you— make 
money for you—if you handle 
him right 

But you must understand him. 


You must know what he is think- 
ing about—what influences him 
— how best to approach him. 


He is the retail merchant. 
He buys in the billions. 


His close acquaintance is worth 
cultivation. 


On the other hand, you may feel 
he is robbing you. Thousands 
of manufacturers, millions of 
consumers, have it in their hearts 
to wipe him out of existence. 


What are you going to do about 
it? 

In the current number of System 
is an artice What is .the 
Middleman’s Share? written 
by Wiliiam Maxwell. As Di- 
rector of Sales promotion for 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Mr. 
Maxwell’s analysis of this domi- 
nant .commercial problem a- 
mands your attention. 

There are four other articles in 

this same issue vital to you as 


an advertising - merchandising 
man. Read the list. 


Buy the April SysTEM on your 
way home. ead it tonight. 


Name 


The undersignedx desires, FREE, the next 2 iesues of Syerrm in order to 

read the articles of interest to advertising men and selling men, 

- <—s moh enclosed, find $2.00 In payment for @ full year’s subsorip- 
ion STEM. 















































READ 


tail Sales by Parcel Post. 

How merchants are using this new service to inter 
est customers and increase trade, Perhaps you can cash 
in on this development by judicious dealer cuoperation, 
Making Color a Silent Salesman. 

A close analysis of the use of color In displaying 
gsoods—a scientific classification and guide to color ef- 
fectiveness, applicable to your selling and advertising 
problems. 

Patting a Pass Book on the Family Pay-Roll. 

How a bank increased its deposits by a clever series 
of “intimate’’ form letters, ‘The letters are repro- 
duced; you can’t afford to miss them. 

“The Man for the Job.” 

How to find him and to recognize him when found— 
the methods used by successful employers. You are 
building your business with brains—its ultimate suc- 
Cess depends on brains, By all means read this article. 

In addition there are Ideas for the Man Who Sells— 
The Money End‘of Management—Cuiting Factory Certs 
—Getting all the Business Earns—What I Would Do 

Canique advertising ideas)—bexidesa other good stuff 
and adouble paze of rhymed ay gl The Friendly 
Storekeeper by our friend Walt Maso; 


CUT HERE 





THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 


Firm 


Title 








Address 





xWho must be actively interested In his con- 
cern’s advertising to reach men, 
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The attention of all ‘whose 
leases expire May first is called 
to the opening of the new Wool- 
worth Building. On May first 
the first tenants will move into 
the offices and stores of this 
greatest of all office structures. 

n May first the 28 elevators 
and the 2500 horse-power dyna- 
mos will ~ g a day and night 
run that will last without inter- 
mission, year in and year out. 
On May Ist your trucks and 
vans should be moving your 
office to the new Woolworth 
Bldg. for the following good 
reasons— 




















Prominence— 


The Woolworth Building is 
the foremost office structure of 
the world. More people know 
about it, marvel at it, talk about 
it—and will visit it—than any 
other building. As a tenant you 
will benefit by this publicity. 
Customers will never overlook 
you because they “lost your ad- 
dress” or “forgot about you.” 
The sight and thought of the 
building will remind them of 
you, and the thought of you 
will remind them to visit your 
building. To be located here 
indicates progressiveness. 














WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
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Accessibility— 


The Woolworth Building is 
located on Broadway between 
Park Place and_ Barclay St. 
Situated where all streams of 
travel converge—accessible to 
both employees and customers. 
Subway lines 18% miles in ex- 
tent pass within a block. Dozens 
of street car lines pass the door. 
All surface and elevated routes 
covering Brooklyn, and Railroad 
Ferries and Hudson Tubes ter- 
minate right at hand. It is 
right at City Hall Park opposite 
the general post office overlook- 
ing two rivers, the harbor, and 
with the Jersey mountains and 
the ocean as a horizon. 

















Rentals— 


Come and see for yourself the 
economy of locating here. The 
reasonableness of rates has sur- 
rised other building agents. 
enants here not only get a 
modern building with plenty of 
light and air—breathing space— 
but also a service unequalled 
among office buildings. We have 
an extraordinary equipment that 
uarantees exceptional service. 
f you will investigate it your 
business judgment will back up 
your desire to locate here. In- 
vestigate it from any arigle. But 
by all means investigate it—in 
person, on the spot, if possible. 




















Inquire— 





Phone Barcley 5524 


EDWARD J. HOGAN 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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HOW THE ADVENT OF THE SPE- 
CIALTY HAS AFFECTED 
SELLING 


Ellis L. Howland, grocery and auto- 
mobile editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce and at one time connected wita 
the advertising department of the Kel- 
logg Toasted Corn Flakes Company, ad- 
dressed the members of the New York 
Advertising Men’s League, April 3, on 
merchandising conditions and their re- 
lation to price maintenance doctrines. 

Mr. Howland said that formerly the 
price paid for a commodity was the 
se of the commodity and only that. 

ow, he said, the price paid represents 
not only the ‘commodity, but in addition 
quality, service, reputation, and assur- 
ance that the commodity was what it 
was represented to be. A retailer has 
to put all these into his product to make 
it sell. When trade-marks came to be 
used, the speaker said, the term “‘com- 
modity” lost its identity, and in its 
place came the trade-marked article. 

Mr. Howland predicted that the Gov- 
ernment would fail to make out a cas¢ 
against the Kellogg Company in its 
price maintenance suit. ‘The specialty 
has forced a new system of ethics into 
trading,” he added. ‘The basis of the 
one price idea in trading is fairness. 
Why should the big man with two hun- 
dred stores be paid more by the manu- 
facturer for selling a case of his goods 
than the small grocer is paid for selling 
a case? To sell to both the big man 
and the small one, making quantity dis- 
crimination, is growing to be more and 
more recognized as unfair. The elim- 
ination of the quantity price is the only 
sure road to better merchandising.” 

r. Howland made the unqualified 
statement that the success of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes was due almost en- 
tirely to advertising. 

Other speakers of the evening were 

W. Eckman, sales. and advertising 
manager of B. T. Babbitt, who gave the 
history of the development of the Bab- 
bitt products and R. W. Floyd, of the 
advertising department of the Woman’s 
World, who contended that the worst 
obstacle to the success of advertising 
was the substitution of the jobber’s pri- 
vate brand. The league’s committee on 
nominations brought in a list of officers 
to be voted on at the next meeting. 


ee ene ee en 
DEVELOPING NEW ENGLAND 


George Brewster Gallup, New Eng- 
land representative of the Cosmopolitan, 
addressed the Charter Oak Ad Club, of 
Hartford, Conn., recently on_the possi- 
bilities of development in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Gallup referred to the work 
being done by cities outside New Eng- 
land to get new industries, urging the 
members of the club to keep pace with 
this movement and to endeavor to keep 
in New England such industries as will 
effectively advertise this territory. 
+o+—_____ 


Thomas J. Megear has been made 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Alco Motor Car Company, 2126 
Market street, which handles the Alco 
truck and pleasure car. 
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MAKING COPY OUT OF THE 
OTHER FELLOW’S SLOGAN 


Tue AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALEs Co, 
CLEVELAND, O., Mar. 27, 1913. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the March issue of System there 
is a page ad of the Rectigraph, an auto- 
matic photographic copying machine. 

This ad is interesting for the last 
sentence before the signature at the 
bottom. The sentence reads as follows: 

“You can’t get a Rectigraph unless 
you really need it in your business.” 

Inasmuch as we have spent thousands 
of dollars to popularize the phrase, 
“You can’t jbuy a Multigraph unless 
you need it,” we cannot say that we 
take off our hat to the originality of the 
Rectigraph Company. 

It is certainly wearying to an adver- 
tiser to see a slogan or phrase, which 
he has made a part of his campaign, 
copied almost literally, and even though 
the Rectigraph Company is in no sense 
a competitor we should think their own 
business judgment and pride would pre- 
vent them from “‘lifting’’ part of an- 
other man’s copy. 

There is no question but that the 
Multigraph slogan was instrumental in 
the composition of the Rectigraph slogan, 
because our slogan has been widely ad- 
vertised for over two years and has 
been widely commented upon. 

Tim Turirt, 
Advertising Manager. 
+o+—__— 


RUSSELL GRAY TO JOIN FOWLER- 
SIMPSON AGENCY 











Russell Gray, for ten years in the 
ores field in Philadelphia with 

W. Ayer & Son, and later with the 
hs Advertising Service, will resign 
his present position as advertising 
counsel for the Philadelphia Record to 
accept one as a member of the official 
staff of the Fowler-Simpson Agency, of 
Cleveland, O. 

——_—+o+__—_. 


“MADE IN ST. LOUIS” 


Robert E. Lee, of the St. Louis Dry- 
goodsman, and secretary of the Local 
Sales Managers’ Association, announced 
to the Ad Men’s League, April 2, that 
“Made in St. Louis” is to be stamped 
on everything manufactured by mem- 
bers of the association; and also in 
plain letters on every shipping box and 
package. 


a Ss 
DEATH OF NEWSPAPER VETERAN 





Majer Maxwell E. Dickson, one of 
the older generation of néwspaper men, 
who has for twelve years been in 
the advertising department of the Chi- 
cago Examiner, died recently. He was 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
during the Civil War and has been with 
nearly all the Chicago papers. 
to 


CARNEY WITH “ H “COLLIER’S ” 


Edward M. Career resigned some 
time «since from the United States 
Worsted Company, New York, this 
company having abolished its advertising 
department. He is now with the adver- 
tising department of Collier’s Weekly. 
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“THE ADVERTISING FOL- 
LIES” BEST “FROLIC” 
YET 





ATLAS CLUB OF CHICAGO BANQUETS 
300, BURLESQUES ITS AGATE 
FRIENDS, FORMS “DINNER AND 
WATCH CLUB’—ALL A PART OF 
SHOW AT CONGRESS HOTEL IN 
WHICH MORE THAN 170 REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TOOK PART 


The Atlas Club of Chicago gave 
its burlesque called “The Adver- 
tising Follies of 1913” at the Con- 
gress Hotel on April 1. It was 
the most successful annual “All 
Fools’ Frolic” held in the history 
of the club. Seventy advertising 
men, a list of wham appeared in 
Printers’ INK of March 20, took 
part in the performance. Over 
300 attended the banquet held in 
connection with the show. Guy 
C. Pierce, of the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines, directed the or- 
chestra, managed the entertain- 
ment, wrote the Atlas Marching 
Song and Atlas Club March 
which were numbers on the musi- 


cal programme. It is to him in 
a large measure that the “Follies” 
went off with such snap. 

John A. Dickson, of The Youth’s 
Companion, presided as interloc- 
utor of the opening session. He 
called for a song or two, and then 
a burlesque Agate Club Meeting, 
“a moving picture of the uplift 
methods of this famous organiza- 
tion,” created much merriment for 
the representatives and _ their 
friends. In this skit President G. 
T. Hodges, of the Atlas Club, 
representative of Munseys was 
impersonated by J. A. Dickson; 
R. G. Howse, of Howse & Little, 
by T. H. Nixon, of Walter C. 
Kimball, Inc.; C. Henry Hatha- 
way, of Good Housekeeping, by 
C. S. Fredericks, of The West- 
erner; J. A. Townsend, of But- 
terick Trio, by E. D. Wheeler, of 
Gates List Railroad Magazines; 
W. T. Kester, “speaker of the 
day,” by L. A. Hodges, of Mun- 
sey’s; First Questioner, by Roger 
Hoyt, of Lippincott’s; Second 
Questioner, by Graham Patter- 
son, of Sunset-Pacific Monthly; 




















COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
115 Broadway, 


Our service includes every phase 
of sales promotion from the torm- 
ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion of advertisements. 


New York 
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Arthur Acheson, of Christian 
Herald, by A. W. Sherer, Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines. The 
scene of the burlesque meeting 
was the Agate Club rooms and 
the time, “any semi-monthly meet- 
ing.” 

Several songs followed. Mur- 
ray Springer, of Everybody's 
gave “an illustrated Mahinesque 
lecture by Prof. Watah Dill Pick- 
le’; then there were more songs 
including “Good Night Nurse,” by 





watch, 


whether he loses his job or not. 
Upon being drawn to receive a fare- 


well dinner and watch, a member has 
the option of resigning his position or 
not. 

The cast of characters in the 
dinner were Wilbur D. Nesbit, of 
the Mahin Advertising Company, 
portrayed by J. A. Dickson; Wil- 
liam Boyd, Western advertising 
manager, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, by R. G. Gould, of the 
Schulz Baking Company; Arthur 
Acheson, by A. W. Sherer; 





ATLAS CLUB OF CHICAGO IN 


E. C. Patterson, of Collier's. 
For a semi-wind up “The Watch 
Club Dinner” (asterisk) was up- 
roariously given. The asterisk 
stood for a lot, as follows: 


For some years past, it has been the 
custom, when any representative is 
transferred from Chicago to New York, 
or elsewhere, for his friends in the ad- 
vertising fraternity to give a farewell 
dinner and present him with a watch. 

At these dinners tears usually flow 
more freely than wine. It has_ hap- 
pened that the recipient of such a dinner 
and watch has sometimes returned to 
live again amongst us. It has been 
the custom, however, for him to keep 
the watch, and the donors have received 
no rebate on their contribution. 

To correct the growing evil, therefore. 
a Dinner and Watch Club has been 
formed, consisting of twenty-four mem- 
bers, each contributing $3.00 per month. 
A farewell dinner is given once a month 
and a watch presented to some man 
chosen by lot. 

It will be seen that at the end of 
twenty-four months, each member will 
have received a farewell dinner and 





“THE ADVERTISING FOLLIES OF 1913” 


‘Chauncey Lamb, formerly of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, by 
J. C. Harris, Jr., formerly of 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 

Others prominent in the jolli- 
fication were H. R. Ebersole, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany; R. W. Richardson, Mun- 
sey; A, S. Thurnau, Paul Block, 
Inc.; A. E. Chamberlain, former- 
ly of O’Mara & Ormsbee, now in 
business for himself. 

The Atlas Club was organized 
in 1901, its object being “to culti- 
vate a feeling of good fellowship 
among members, and by associa- 
tion to develop their usefulness 
as advertising men.” An All 
Fools’ Frolic and Minstrel Show 
has become an established annual 
function for April 1 of each 
year. Other entertainments are 
given during the year. 
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In Use by More Than 10,000 


including 90% of the very large concerns in all lines ‘throughout the 
United States. 

They buy it for the sole purpose of using it as a guide for their 
Purchasing Departments. 

Advertising in this book is sure to be seen by all of its subscribers 
when they are looking for the article advertised. None of our subscrib- 
ers will look elsewhere. They have bought this work for the purpose. 

Used as a Purchasing Guide by more concerns and bigger concerns 
than all trade papers and other reference books combined. 


Sth Edition 


For the Buyer and Purchasing Agent 


Instantly furnishes the names of sources of 
supply for any article or specific kind of article 
(60,000) with the. capital rating of each. Gives 
ALL names. Saves time and trouble. 


For the Sales Manager, and for Mailing Lists 


Instantly furnishes complete lists of manu- 
facturers in any line desired, showing the 
capital rating of each name, at a fraction of 
the time and expense involved in ‘otherwise 
securing the information. 


Furnishes all the mailing lists you can 
possibly require (except dealers) at a total 
cost of $15.00 per year. 


The Double Classification Method obviates 








the troublesome duplication of names that is 3,600 Pages 

encountered in the use of any other classified 300,000 Names 

book. 60,000 Classifications 
It is not designed to replace the Mercantile Price, $15.00 


Agency Books, but is equally necessary and ‘ : 
valuable, furnishing information for Buyers Equal in extent and size to 

Ten Average Directories—but it 
that they cannot get from such books, and bulks only 8% inches, owing to 
saving the Sales Department the expense of the special Imported Encyclo- 
selecting Lists. paedia Paper used, 


From the Purchasing Agent of the STANDARD OIL CO.: “No Purchasing 
Department is properly ecuipped to do business without this Register.” - 

From OIL WELL SUPPLY CO., Pittsburgh: “We have looked into the Register 
carefully and find that it is the most systematic and up-to-date book of its kind to 
our knowledge.” 

_ From ARMOUR CO., Chicago: “We have obtained much benefit from previous 
issues, and are pleased to place our order for your 1912 edition.” 

From THE MIDDLE STATES COAL & COKE CO., Olmsted, W. Va.: “We 
are greatly pleased with the book and find it the most complete and comprehensive 
guide for Purchasing Department that has ever come to our notice.” 

From THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Chicago, Ill.: ‘We have been using this 
book for a number of years. We would hardly want to get along without it.” 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York 
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Unfair Competition—How to Know 
It When You Meet It 











By E. S. Rogers, 
Of the Chicago Bar, Lecturer at Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Competition must, of course, be 
expected where two or more peo- 
ple are engaged in any business 
or in any game. 

Whether or not that competi- 
tion is sportsmanlike or the re- 
verse depends upon the moral 
make-up of those engaged in the 
occupation or game and their no- 
tions of what is fair. Unsports- 
manlike and unfair methods have 
been practised by the morally ob- 
tuse against their competitors 
from time immemorial. 

Greek inscriptions have 
found on Etruscan vases dated 
from 800 to 400-8. c., and this 
had suggested the question which 
has been widely discussed by an- 
tiquarians, whether these vases 
were truly a- Greek product or 
whether the Etruscan potter had 
copied the trade-mark of some 
celebrated Greek maker, as the 
Roman engravers and ‘sculptors 
were in the habit of doing in later 
times. We know that Albrecht 
Durer in 1512 went to the council 
of Nuremburg to complain of a 
man who was selling prints bear- 
ing counterfeits of his monogram. 
The council entered a decree re- 
quiring that all such signatures 
be obliterated and no more prints 
bearing them be kept in future, 
in default of which the offender 
“shall be brought before the coun- 
cil for fraud.” 

The savage medizval statutes 
and ordinances against counter- 
feiting armorers’ and silversmiths’ 
marks and the trade-marks of the 
tapestry makers is a clear indica- 
tion that competition in those 
days was not always fair. The 
early printers and publishers were 
constantly warning the — public 
against the purchase of books 
bearing counterfeits of their 
trade-marks. There is a notice to 


been 


this effect in Aldus’ Livy of 1518. 
in the 


“Justinus et Florus” of 
Copyright, 1913, 


by F'rinters’ 





3enedict Hector, of Bologna, and 
in other books. 

In these early days the meth- 
ods employed to steal a rival’s 
business” were direct and crude. 
When highwaymen infested the 
roads and took the watches and 
purses of travelers at the muzzle 
of a pistol, the commercial thief 
was as inartistic in his methods. 
When Sixteen-String Jack, Dick 
Turpin, Jerry Avershaw and 
other gentlemen of the road con- 
ducted their operations on Houns- 
low Heath, ‘their commercial 
analogies were pursuing their avo- 
cations by methods, quite as dis- 
creditable and equally primitive. 
Exact imitation and slavish copy- 
ing of trade-marks, names and 
devices was the rule. 


LONG STRUGGLE TO HAVE GOOD-WILL 
THIEVING PUNISHED 


There is no necessity of trac- 
ing the repeated effort which the 
defrauded trader was compelled 
to make before the English courts 
began to appreciate that theft of 
a man’s business was as morally 
wrong and as legally indefensible 
as the stealing of his purse or his 
coat, but at last the courts adopt- 
ed this view and punished, en- 
joined or cast in damages traders 
guilty of such criminal trade prac- 
tices. 

The notion that there could be 
a right in a sign or symbol used 
by a merchant was not definitely 
established in English law until 
about the time of the American 
Revolution. The lawyers of the 
time had to engraft this then 
novel right onto an existing sys- 
tem of law, and they cast about 
for means of enforcing it. The 
necessity of proof of guilt be- 
yond a reasonable doubt made the 
machinery of the criminal law 
impracticable. A suit for dam- 
ages was, of course, useless 
against a financially irresponsible 
defendant. A court of equity 
seemed to be the only recourse, 
Ink Publishing Co. 











and as one of-its-principles is that 
equity interferes.to protect prop- 
erty, the lawyers sought for a peg 
upon: which a property theory 
could be hung. There was the 
trade-mark staring them in the 
face, and this they assumed was 
the property of the trader using 
it. This assertion is of frequent 
occurrence in the cases. Use of 
this trade-mark by another was 
thought to be a continuing tres- 
pass upon the property of the 
first user, and the equitable rem- 
edy of injunction was invoked 
against its continuance. 

This. notion gf property in a 
trade-mark has been a tenacious 
one, and even now finds expres- 
sion in many of the cases. 


EFFORTS TO CIRCUMVENT LAW 


The legal journey to the conclu- 
sion that a trade-mark is property 
lasted well over a century, and in 
the meanwhile infringers had 
learned two things—that it was 
unprofitable to counterfeit a ri- 
val’s trade-mark and, since the 
courts, once they got started, 
dealt severely with them, that it 
was dangerous. 

It was necessary, therefore, for 
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them in some way to circumvent 
the law, and the infringer, being 
as ingenious as he was unscrupu- 
lous, set his wits to the accom- 
plishment of this task. He rec- 
ognized that the courts assumed 
a trade-mark to be property and 
his experience taught him that it 
was unsafe to meddle with prop- 
erty, therefore he let the trade- 
mark alone. His purpose was to 
steal his successful rival’s trade, 
and he was supremely indifferent 
as to the manner of its accom- 
lishment. It was soon realized 
that trade could be stolen with- 
out resort to infringement of 
technical trade-marks, without 
violation of any then recognized 
property right. All manner of 
contrivances were employed—la- 
bels, packages and the like were 
imitated, which resulted in public 
deception and private injury 
without, it was thought, subject- 
ing the perpetrator to legal lia- 
bility. The lawyers and courts at 
once found that their property 
theory was unworkable. Certain- 
ly no property could be claimed 
in the color of a label or in the ar- 
rangement of the printed matter 
upon it, or in the shape of a bot- 
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tle, or in any of the numberless 
things that help to identify a 
particular man’s goods and which 
were being imitated for the pur- 
pose of stealing away his custom- 
ers and appropriating his good 
will, It was perfectly clear that 
a man’s trade could be taken away 
from him unlawfully and his cus- 
tomers deceived into purchasing 
a spurious article in other ways 
than by imitation of his technical 
trade-mark, and it was a reproach 
to the law and courts of justice 
if they would sit idly by and see 
this go on. 

To meet this situation, there 
has lately developed a consider- 
able body of law dealing with this 
class of cases which, in this coun- 
try, for want of a better name, 
are called cases of “unfair com- 
petition” or “unfair trading’; in 
Great Britain “passing off’; in 
France “concurrence deloyale”; 
and in Germany “unlauter wettbe- 
werb.” 

It seems to be assumed by many 
that there is some radical distinc- 
tion between a case involving 
trade-mark infringement and one 
of unfair trading. This distinc- 
tion is usually said to be in the 
supposed fact that cases involving 
technical trade-marks are based 
upon a property right, and cases 
of unfair trading upon fraud. I 
believe that the distinction is 
wholly unsound and that there is 
no real difference, except in the 
matter of evidence, between a 
case of unfair competition and 
technical trade-mark; that ll 
trade-mark cases are in fact cases 
of unfair competition, and the law 
of trade-marks is a part only of the 
broader subject of unfair trade; 
that unfair trade is the genus, 
trade-mark infringement a species. 


GOOD WILL, AND NOT TRADE-MARK 
MERELY, WHAT MUST BE 
PROTECTED 


Since a trade-mark is nothing 
but a symbol of business good 
will, the good will is the substan- 
tial thing which the law protects 
against invasion. The recent de- 


velopment of the law is in the 
direction of protecting business 
good will, however it may be rep- 
resented. 








Good will can be and is sym- 
bolized in other ways than by 
technical trade-marks—by names 
which are not trade-marks, by la- 
bels, by dress or get-up of goods, 
by the form of the goods them- 
selves, or the style of the enclos- 
ing package; in short, by the 
numberless ways in which a pur- 
chaser is enabled to recognize the 
particular article he wants. Good 
will is, to define it inexactly, the 
friendliness which a consumer has 
toward a particular article, it is 
that friendliness which induces 
him to purchase a particular thing 
rather than another. In order 
that his desire to buy the particu- 
lar article may be unobstructed, 
or in order that it may be exer- 
cised at all, it is necessary that 
he be able to distinguish the ar- 
ticle that he wants to buy from 
other articles of a similar kind. 
Therefore, whatever it is that en- 
ables the purchaser to pick out 
the thing he wants from other 
things is, with that purchaser at 
least, the symbol or visible em- 
bodiment of the good will which 
he has toward that product. It 
therefore represents a thing of 
value to the producer of the ar- 
ticle toward which the consumer’s 
friendliness is directed. 

To this extent the consumer's 
friendliness and the probability 
of successive purchases on ac- 
count of it is a right of property, 
and is so recognized by the courts 
under the name good will. A 
trade-mark is an identifying sym- 
bol of good will, but it is obvious 
that there are innumerable other 
things which also serve as dis- 
tinguishing marks and represent 
good will in exactly the same 
manner, and it is equally clear 
that the imitation or use by others 
of any one of these numberless 
things would confuse the con- 
sumer and permit the sale to him 
of an article which he does not 
want, in the belief that he is get- 
ting the article which he does 
want, and divert his custom and 
destroy the’ property of the pro- 
ducer of the genuine article, in 
the expectation of its continuance 
in precisely the same way. 

Whether or not any particular 
element is a thing which enables 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


American Association of 


Foreign- Language ; Newspapers 


An Office Opened in Chicago—the New 
York Office Moved to Larger Quarters 


using the Foreign-Language News- 

papers of this Association, and the 
demand for representation in these medi- 
ums is growing so rapidly, that in order to 
give efficient service to clients from all 
over the country we have been obliged 
to open offices in Chicago. 

It has also been necessary to remove 
the main office in New York into more 
spacious quarters in the new Woolworth 
Building. 

The Chicago office of the American Associa- 
tion of Foreign-Language Newspapers is located 
in the Peoples’ Gas Building, at Adams and 
Michigan Avenue, and is in charge of Arthur 
V. Eilert. 

The papers of this Association comprise 550 
newspapers and magazines, published in 30 dif- 
ferent languages. They reach Eighteen Million 
foreign-speaking Americans who do not read 
your advertising published in the. English lan- 
guage papers. 


It is a market of infinite possibilities—profitably and 
easily opened by the proper mediums. 

Consult either office—New York or Chicago— which- 
ever is most convenient. 


Ss‘ many national advertisers are now 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING, President 


American Association of 
Foreign-Language Newspapers 


New York and Chicago 
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one product to be distinguished 
from another, and hence symbol- 
izes the producer’s good will, is a 
matter of evidence, a matter of 
fact, a question. of proof, and 
here, it seems to me, is the dif- 
ference between cases of unfair 
competition and those involving 
technical trade-marks. 


DIFFERENT SIGNS THAT 
GOODS 


A technical trade-mark is an 
arbitrary name or device attached 
to an article of merchandise for 
the purpose of indicating its com- 
mercial origin. Being arbitrary, 
it can have no function except to 
identify. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that it does identify, 
and since it is the identifying 
mark of an. article, use by 
anyone else on another article 
necessarily involves a false rep- 
fesentation that one article is the 
other. There can be no excuse 
for its use by others, because the 
name or mark means nothing in- 
trinsically, and there can be no 
purpose in it except to deceive. 
Therefore, all of these things are 
presumed. 

On the other hand, where the 
style of a label is imitated, or the 
color or get-up of a package, or 
any Of the things other than a 
trade-mark which serve to iden- 
tify a particular product and dis- 
tinguish it from others, is used 
or imitated, these various things, 
not being arbitrary and having a 
function of utility, cannot be said 
to identify a particular person’s 
goods without proof that they do 
in fact identify. That is to say, 
if a man puts a red label about 
a package of tea, there is no in- 
itial presumption that that label 
distinguishes his tea from other 
people’s. Therefore, he must 
prove it as a fact. When he has 
proved that as a fact the red label 
does identify his tea and distin- 
guishes it from others, then he 
is entitled to insist that other peo- 
ple either refrain from using red 
labels or use them in such a way 
as will not deceive. 

It must, therefore, be consid- 
ered as established that after 
more than a century of struggle 
the law has put all cases of un- 


. 
IDENTIFY 


fair competition, as that term js 
now understood, upon a common 
basis of fact. Is the defendant 
representing his goods a§ the’ 
goods of the complainant? If he 
is making this false representa- 
tion by any means, however in- 
genious, the courts interfere and 
prevent the continuance of it by 
enjoining entirely or restricting 
the efficient means by which it is 
carried out. Without attempting 
an exact classification or a com- 
prehensive statement, because the 
contrivances of the infringer are 
as many and as various as the 
ingenuity of the dishonest schemer 
can invent, the common cases of 
unfair competition involve (1) 
deceptive use of geographical 
names, (2) deceptive use of per- 
sonal names, (3) deceptive use of; 
descriptive names, (4) imitation’ 
of dress or appearance of pack- 
age, (5) imitation of labels, (6) 
imitation of form of package, (7) 
imitation of peculiarities or visual 
appearance of the article itself, 
(8) imitation of color of label, 
(9) refilling distinctive packages, 
(10) deceptive advertising, (11) 
oral false statements or silent 
substitution, (12) deceptive use 
of devices which, while having 
little physical resemblance, will 
cause goods to be known in the 
market by the same name, (13) 
false indication of geographical 
origin in a reputable district or 
locality, (14) false indication of 
membership in associations, unions 
and the like. 

These will be treated in future 
articles, and before taking up the 
subject of unfair competition it 
will be well, perhaps, briefly to 
discuss the narrow species now 
designated as trade-mark infringe- 
ment. 


——~-- 40+ 
WADMAN WITH STERLING 
ENGINE CO. 





Rex W. Wadman is now advertising 
manager of the Sterling Engine Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, having resigned his 
position with the Strelinger Marine En- 
gine Company, of Detroit. 

—_———+or——— 


HOUPT IN NEW POSITION 


Harry S. Houpt, who recently re- 
signed as sales manager of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company’s automobile 
department, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Gurney Elevator Company. 
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New Orleans [tem 
POST OFFICE STATEMENT No. 2 


On August 24, 1912, Congress passed an act making it necessary for all 
newspapers in the United States to file with the postmaster certain facts 
regarding their ownership, management, circulation, etc. 

The New Orleans ITEM was the FIRST newspaper in Louisiana to 
COMPLY with this LAW. 

Tke postmaster has again requested facts of the same nature, and The 
Item has filed its SWORN statement as follows: 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT,. CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., 

of the New Orleans Item, published every day, at New Orleans, 

La., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

NOTE:—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both copies 
to be delivered ¥. the publisher to the postmaster, who will send 
one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of 
Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the 
files of the post office. 

Editor, Marshall Ballard, care The Item, City. 

Managing Editor, Marshall Ballard, care The Item, City. 

Business Manager, Arthur G. Newmyer, care The Item, City. 

Publisher, James M. Thomson, care The Item, City. 


Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the date of this statement. 
(This information is required 4 
from daily newspapers only.) 9 


JAMES M. THOMSON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this second day of April, 
13. 


JNO. J. WARD, 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 


(My commission expires Nov. 5, 1913.) 











At the.time the LAST statement was filed, during OCTOBER, 1912, 
THE ITEM SWORE that its circulation for the six months PRECEDING 
was 44,75: 

The Daily STATES swore that its circulation for the same period was 

The TIMES-DEMOCRAT swore to 22,400, 

The PICAYUNE swore to 19,882, 

It will be seen that The ITEM’S circulation for the six months just past 
as compared with the er before covered shows an average INCRE SE 
of 3,773 COPIES PER DAY. 

TO-DAY The ITEM ACCEPTS advertising on a guarantee of MORE 
THAN 50,000 PAID CIRCULATION daily and Sunday. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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HOW ONE PLAN OF INVES- 
TIGATION WAS CAR- 
RIED THROUGH 





OBSTACLES CONFRONTING THE WIDE 
SELLING OF “ PRESTO” COLLAR 
ANALYZED AND PROMOTION EF- 
FORTS DIRECTED ACCORDINGLY— 
POINTS BROUGHT OUT BY INQUIRY 
AMONG MANUFACTURERS, WORK- 
.MEN, DEALERS AND CONS) MERS— 
RESULTS SECURED 





A national advertising cam- 
paign which in a period of a cou- 
ple of months put an absolutely 
new and difficult proposition on 
the crest of the wave of dealer 
support and consumer call, by fol- 
lowing, without variation,a chron- 
ologically laid out blue-print plan 
of action, while the owner went 
to Europe, may sound like a copy- 
writer’s pipe-dream, but is an ab- 
solute and undoubted fact. 

It is very harmful, however, to 
aspiring advertisers of new prop- 
ositions to admit that such a 
thing occurred, without also very 
strongly emphasizing the fact that 
such a seemingly absurd auto- 
matic, machine-made success was 
based on a prodigious amount of 
investigation and compilation. 

The Leon Mann Company, New 
York, had made a fair reputation 
for itself in a general way for 
specialties in the clothing field be- 
fore it was ready to put out the 
Presto collar, of which it was the 
owner until recently. It had 
enough ‘practical merchandising 
experience to know how vital it 
was to anticipate anything that 
might cause a stumble once the 
campaign was under way. 

The proposition of making 
manufacturers pay for the privi- 
lege of putting on their garments 
a patented feature was one calcu- 
lated to disturb any thinking man. 
Failure was freely predicted and 
managers shook their heads over 
the possibilities of getting over 
the unscalable wall of reluctance, 
not only on the part of manufac- 
turers to pay a royalty for sew- 
ing a label on their own gar- 
ments, but also of dealers who 
were chronically indisposed to 





feature clothing made by anyone 
but themselves or the ready-made 
clothing firms whose lines they 
handled and whose ironclad con- 
tracts they held. 

The serious deliberations over 

such problems as these resulted 
in disagreement and contradictory 
opinion. What was really needed 
was first-hand facts, not opinions 
and guesses. 
_ It had been the first idea to con- 
fine the sale of the Presto collar 
to twenty-five or thirty large 
manufacturing houses which, it 
was supposed, would be glad to 
co-operate, in view of the tend- 
ency toward military overcoats. 
Already one reversible collar had 
shown that the trade, with a sat- 
isfactory collar, would respond. 

A body of investigators was 
then secured to get a close line 
on the manufacturers’ actual ideas 
and attitude in all clothing cen- 
ters, and among every class of 
manufacturers. Personal investi- 
gators were decided upon for two 
reasons. (1) Because dealers 
were hardly likely to answer so ° 
many detailed questions if put to 
them in a letter, and (2) because 
salesmen were not successful in 
getting frank and complete an- 
swers to such questions. 

The investigators, however, 
asked a long string of questions 
in the effort to cover the situa- 
tion, like these: 

1. Do you find the desire for 
military collars on men’s over- 
coats continuing without slow-up? 

2. Do you believe there would 
be a still greater response to a 
reversible collar than at present? 

3. Do you think women’s and 
children’s coats would sell fitted 
with reversible collars? 

4. How do you like the license 
plan, based on patents, for the 
marketing of the Presto collar? 

5. Are you agreed as to the 
sales value of sewing on the gar- 
ment our Presto label ? 

6. Do you agree with us that it 
will not conflict with the mak- 
er’s individuality of the coat, but 
will give double the trade-mark 
value in consumer's eyes? etc., etc. 

The result of this investigation. 
after the reports had been turned 
in, was somewhat discouraging. 
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vd A Larger Daily and Sun- 
day Circulation in propor- 
ne tion to the population of the 
city and state of any paper 
. in the United States. 
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The Omaha Daily News 


March circulation, March advertising earnings, 
March profits, the largest of any month in the 
history of the paper. 
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This is the amount of advertising which The North American has ex- 
cluded from its columns during the last five years. és 

So the stamp is about the most expensive bit of equipment The North 
American has—but it’s the most wainabte. 

Because it represents CHARACTER, and that is priceless. 

When we say $250,000 worth of advertising has been “excluded” from 
The North American, we mean just that. 

Not advertising we couldn’t print, or failed to get, but advertising offered 
—and rejected, turned down, shut out. 

We have the records in huge scrap-books—proposals and contracts rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $9000, each bearing the plain, irrevocable stamp, ‘‘DE- 
CLINED.” 


The excluded classes of advertising comprise these: 

Liquors of all kinds. 

Crooked or questionable stock-selling schemes, whether in oil, mining, 
wireless, cement, electric or other propositions, Stock market tips and 
pools, and racing tips. 

Crooked or doubtful land exploitations, whether in Florida, California, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico or the New Jersey swamps. 

Fake puzzle and ‘‘coupon” schemes for selling pianos and other mer- 
chandise. Fly-by-night dealers in faked furs, raincoats, etc. Fake 
jewelry and watch offers. Books actually or pretendedly obscene or 
—e Astrologists, Clairvoyants, Palmists, Fortune Tellers. 
Salary Loans and Chattel Loans. Divorce Lawyers, 

In Medical advertising—all remedies containing opiates or alcohol in 
habit-forming quantities; dosed soothing syrups and other dangerous 
preparations for children; ‘‘cures,’’ or the use of the word ‘“‘cure’’ in 
any sense; ali treatments offered for ‘‘private diseases’; announcements 
containing offensive or unsightly pictures; imitations of newspaper 
features, such as ‘‘advice columns.”’ 

Excluded from its classified columns are the following classes: 

Salary Loans, Chattel Loans, Medical, Matrimonial, Divorce Lawyers, 
Clairvoyants, ‘‘Gyp’’ Horse Dealers, Doubtful Financial Racing Tips, 
Stock Market Tips. 

Although this advertising has been declined by THE NORTH AMER- 
CAN, it is eagerly accepted by other Philadeiphia newspapers and 
appears in offensive proximity to the advertising of reputable business 
concerns, 

The point for the honest advertiser, the promoter of a sound commodity 
or proposition, is this— 

His advertisement in The North American appears in good company. 


NEW YORK OFFICE THE NORTH AMERICAN _ cuicaco orrice 


Marbridge Building Philadelphia Tribune Building 
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but gave lots of food for- further 
analysis. The consensus of opin- 
ion among larger manufacturers 
was found condensible into the 
following : 

1. The larger manufacturers 
had no anxiety to sell any nov- 
elty to their trade. They desired 
to let the trade have only their 
own new ideas. 

2. They objected to the license 
plan of selling the Presto collar, 
mainly on the ground that it was 
anew and arbitrary scheme to ap- 
ply to the clothing trade; some 
even doubting that the thing could 
be entirely legal. 

3. A considerable number made 
the rather perfunctory reply that 
there was not sufficient demand 
for the reversible collar. 

4, A general disbelief and in- 
difference to the popularizability 
of the article. 

With regard to the medium- 
sized houses there was distinctly 
a more favorable tone, although 
all the above discouragements 
were evident in considerable de- 
gree. 

The result of this particular in- 
vestigation was to concentrate ef- 
fort on the medium-sized houses 
for a while and get many of them 
stocked with the labels to put on 
the reversible collar. 

Remember that this was. still 
in the experimental period prior 
to the real opening up of gun- 
powder on the real campaign. It 
was simply an investigative pe- 
riod and feeling of the market. 

By no means satisfied with the 
situation, although more and more 
labels were being sold, and realiz- 
ing that this was the vital time 
to follow and analyze, a still fur- 
ther investigation was started. 


A SECOND INQUIRY 


This investigation took an en- 
tirely new turn. It was to satisfy 
many doubts which were held as 
to the practicability of giving into 
the hands of others the making 
of garments behind which a man- 
ufacturer stood with his own 


' trade-mark and his own manu- 


facturing guarantee. This time 


the investigators were told to can- 
vass, if possible, the workmen, 
the foremen and the manufactur- 
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ing heads themselves, wherever 
possible, in order to get really 
bona fide information regarding 


the situation. Actual garments 
made by actual manufacturers at 
that time licensed were also fol- 
lowed to check up results. 

The range of questions covered 
in this investigation was as fol- 
lows: 

1. Do you have any difficulties 
making Presto Collars? 

2. Are your foremen thorough- 
ly informed and watchful about 
the making of these collars? 

3. If you have any trouble is it 
with the undercollar, or just 
what? 

4. Are your workmen and de- 
signers willingly co- operating in 
making Presto Collars? 

5. Would you be willing, if 
there is the slightest doubt as to 
any points in making to let us in 
some way instruct or coach your 
workmen? 

6. Have you any complaints 
from dealers or consumers, and if 
so what are they? 

The result of this second inves- 
tigation was also somewhat dis- 
couraging, because it disclosed 
that it was really true that the 
manufacturers in many cases were 
not able to make the goods as well 
as the owner of the trade-mark 
and patent. Not only this, but a 
rather startling new element—that 
of the opposition of workmen 
themselves—was met and_ reck- 
oned with in the investigation. 
It was found that the workmen 
did not particularly care to handle 
a novelty on this out-of-the-ordi- 
nary basis, and were not skilled in 
following a new and special plan 
of design with the technical re- 
quirements of this reversible col- 
lar. 

It took another few months in 
order to set this condition right. 
It was done by actually conduct- 
ing a school of collar-making 
right in the office of the Leon 
Mann Company, with a corps of 
instructors. It was certainly a 
difficult and pestiferous job to 
take these men of many nationali- 
ties and dialects and tell them in 
understandable language, as well 
as show them, how to make the 
right kind of a reversible collar. 
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It came down, in many cases, to 
the actual making and furnishing 
of the vital undercollar which 
caused most of the trouble. 

That was the manufacturing sit- 
uation anticipated and met before 
the advertising campaign was 
launched or a gun fired, and an- 
other pitfall averted, which might 
have wrecked the proposition and 
put the blame on advertising. 


INQUIRY AMONG CONSUMERS 


Other clouds, however, were 
slowly gathering on the proposi- 
tion which needed further analy- 
sis and investigation. Indeed, the 
entire sky seemed a bit overcast 
by the sluggish movement of 
goods in spite of the fact that 
some consumer advertising had 
already been done. It was then 
that a further and wider consum- 
er investigation was determined 
upon and the faithful investiga- 
tors were again called upon to get 
out where they could reach the 
actual consumers, both those 
using reversible collars then on 
the market, and consumers not 
using them at all. 

The following questions were 
put to consumers: 

1, What is your first impres- 
sion of this Presto Collar? 

2. Do you think you would like 
to own one? , 

3. Does the quick reversible 
feature appeal ta you because it is 
new and novel, er because it will 
be useful, or both? 

4. Do you think it is snappy 
and stylish in appearance? 

5. What would be your criti- 
cism of the collar? 

6. Would you be inclined to go 
out of your way to the store that 
sold coats with this feature on? 

7. Would you feel like wearing 
this collar on your best as well as 
on your every-day coat? 

This investigation was the most 
significant of all, as it made abso- 
lutely clear to the Leon Mann 
Company that the problem was 
not really one of interesting the 
consumer, for the one thing re- 
ported in almost every instance 
was keen interest—not only from 
a novelty but from a utility stand- 
point. 

The reports from this consumer 


investigation were so decided that 
it was unanimously the decision 
that the next step was to use sua- 
sive pressure from the consumer 
angle in the strongest possible 
way, in order to get live and prof- 
itable action on a large scale. 

The cycle of investigation was 
now complete, ranging not only 
from the manufacturer and deal- 
er, but to the factory worker as 
well, and finally to the consumer, 
Enough was now known in acon- 
crete, tried-and-tested way to 
build the big guns and load them 
and aim them at exactly the right 
targets. 

The investigation and prepara- 
tion had taken so long that it be- 
gan to edge close to the time 
Mr. Mann had set for going 
to Europe. He had hoped every- 
thing would be fully under way 
before that time, but he had to 
leave before more than a few 
guns for the start-off had been 
fired. 

However, by that time, before 
he sailed, a complete chronolog- 
ical table had been _ prepared 
which outlined the date and time 
—sometimes the actual hour of 
the day—when the various things 
were to start and what was to be 
done. 

The following entries will give 
an idea of the table: 

Aug. 5—Draft up dealer electro book. 


Aug. 10—Draft up 20 form letters to 
meet various inquiries. 


Aug. 15—Get general mail matter’ 


printed up. f 
Aug. 18—American Magazine copy 
ready. 
Aug. 20—-Get ready Prestoscopes (mov- 
ing picture effect on cards). 
Sept. 1—Collier page copy ready. 
Sept. 17—Collier page copy appears. 
Sept. 18—Saturday Evening Post copy 


ready. ' 
Sept. 20—Mail 26,000 Collier reprint 
folders to dealers (enclosing 
“registration” post-cards). 
Sept. 21—Copy to Daily Trade Record. 
Sept. 26—Copy to Daily Trade Record 
and Men’s Wear. ; 
Sept. 26—Demonstrator B in Milwau- 


kee. 
Sept. 26—Demonstrator A in Pittsburgh. 
Sept. 27—Start follow-up Collier folder 

dealer list (letter). | 
Sept. 28—Advance agent on trip to 

book No. 1 demonstrations. 
Sept. 28—Demonstration B in Chicago. 
Sept. 29—-Copy Daily Trade Record. 
Sept. 30—-Demonstration in Allegheny. 
Oct. 1—Issue electro book to dealers. 
Oct. 2—Copy Daily Trade Record. 
Oct. 3-4—Demonstrator in Cleveland. 
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Less than One Cent 


a line for each 
net cash paid 


Thousand of Circulation 


is the rate in 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Every reader pays more than 
twice as much for the privi- 
lege of reading Harper’s than 
for the cheaper magazines. 


WHY? 


Because for more than sixty 
years Harper’s has maintained 
its position as the leading liter- 
ary and artistic Magazine pub- 
lished in the English language. 





Almost every reader has money 
enough to buy an automobile. 


Circulation books open to all 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square New York 
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Oct. 


§&—Mail American Magazine fold- 
er dealer circular to dealers, 
with offer of Nos. 2 and 3 
demonstration. 


As supplementary ammunition 
to carry out this table of action, 
there were prepared twenty-five 
form letters which were calcu- 
lated to accurately meet all the 
various emergencies, classes of 
inquiries, etc., which might have 
to be attended to. All these had 
been O.K.’d by Mr. Mann before 
he sailed. 


SCHEME FOR INQUIRY HANDLING 


When the inquiries from dealer 
and consumer and miscellaneous 
things were under way, a bright 
girl sitting at a desk of pigeon- 
holes, one for each of the various 
form letters, on a symbolic figure 
classification, could answer every 
piece of mail, with few or no ex- 


ceptions, without dictating an 
original letter. 
Did this seemingly machine- 


built campaign succeed? 

Nearly 10,000 electrotypes were 
distributed and were run at the 
expense of the dealers in the lo- 
cal newspapers. 

Demonstrations. were held in 
several hundred cities, many si- 
multaneously. Within two months 
500 licenses had been sold and 
thousands of dealers throughout 
the country were not only push- 
ing them but giving the most 
active local co-operation and pub- 
licity. 

The dealer co-operation side of 
the Presto’s story is unusually in- 
teresting, especially with regard 
to the handling of window dem- 
onstrations. Four men demon- 
strators and one woman were sent 
out from Maine to Denver, and 
they sold enough goods to pay 
for their keep. The handling of 
these demonstrations was, how- 
ever, on a very interesting basis. 
The cities desired were slated out 
first, and a press agent or ad- 
vance agent was traveled out to 
arrange for the booking. In many 
cases the manufacturers had sup- 
plied names for booking, having 
themselves asked dealers whether 
they would want it. Daily re- 
ports were sent in by these dem- 
onstrators, and the objections 
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made by consumers and others 


carefully recorded and _ acted 
upon. 
[The demonstrations were iy 


three distinct groups. Demonstra- 
tion No, 1, as it was called, was 
a trained demonstrator with full 
sets of mechanical machinery for 
a stay of two or three days and 
which very entertainingly and 
pointedly demonstrated the use of 
Presto Collars in fair weather or 


foul. This demonstration was 
entirely free to such dealers as it 
was allowed to. Demonstration 


No. 2 was exactly the same, but 
in this case the dealers were 
asked to pay for the demonstra- 
tion, starting with a bonus of a 
couple of days free. The mate- 
rial was all furnished free, and 
in addition to this the dealers who 
advertised the thing and showed 
the bills of their newspaper ad- 
vertising were paid for it. 

Demonstration No. 3 was sim- 
ply a regular window demonstra- 
tion without an operator. Thou- 
sands and thousands of these 
were used by dealers everywhere 
with the very best of results. 

All the advertising in the gen- 
eral magazines carried coupons 
with a provision for the name of 
the dealer, and consumer replies 
were turned over to the exclusive 
dealers. 


NOVEL FEATURES OF HOUSE-ORGAN 

A monthly house-organ called 
Presto Press was furnished, and 
very novel features were utilized 
in this house-organ, A parody on 
“The Hall Room Boys” and on 
the editorial page of the New 
York Journal, cuts for which 
were supplied. A great deal of 
very interesting press matter was 
also prepared, and a well-planned 
scheme for this was used. When 
the demonstrator came to town a 
semi-humorous article was given 
to the newspapers as a news item 
concerning him. Other items were 
utilized as the demonstration went 
on. Among the various trade 
helps which were furnished deal- 
ers were: Store signs, window 
displays, lantern slides, price 
cards, banners, Prestoscope (mov- 
ing picture novelties), etc. 
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@ All that skill, all that ex- 
perience, all that perfect 
facilities and the deter- 
mination to produce the 
best can do, are behind 


PEJONGE 
PURITAN 


@ The finest enameled book paper 
for general catalogue and book- 
let work to be had. Samples 
gladly mailed on request. 


@ The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let us send you 
from time to time 
samples of the very 
best in the printing 
art on papers bearing 
this quality mark. 
Just a post card with 
your name does it. 





LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CIRCULATION AUDITS CON- 
SIDERED AT CONFER- 
ENCE 
“PRINTERS INK’S” RECOMMENDA- 
TION THAT THE AUDITING OF CIR- 
CULATIONS BE STANDARDIZED RE- 
CEIVES ATTENTION FROM _ REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ADVERTISING MEN— 
MEETING HELD IN RESPONSE TO 
CALL ISSUED BY THE ASSOCIATION 
OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGERS—UNIFORM PLAN FOR CIR- 
CULATION AUDITS UNDER CONSID- 

ERATION 


A group of men representative 
of various phases of the advertis- 
ing business met April 2 at the 
Aldine Club, New York, in re- 
sponse to a call issued by L. C. 
McChesney, president of the As- 
sociation of National Advertising 
Managers. The object of the 
meeting was to consider circula- 
tion audits from all angles and to 
see whether a uniform plan could 
not be worked out, satisfactory to 
publishers and advertisers alike, 
which would take the place of 
the present chaotic conditions. 

Printers’ INK has called atten- 
tion on several occasions to the 
haphazard way in which audits 
of circulation are at present being 
conducted by some concerns who 
have not previously had experi- 
ence in the publishing business. 
It has been pointed out in these 
columns that a circulation audit 
is a very different proposition 
from a financial audit, and be- 
cause a chartered accountant is 
equipped to make a financial au- 
dit, it does not follow necessarily 
that he can investigate a news- 
paper’s or magazine’s circulation, 
and ascertain the exact facts. 

The various organizations rep- 
resented at the Aldine Club meet- 
ing were as follows: 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
Association: William H. Field, Chi- 
cago Tribune; George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

AssociaTIOn oF New York ADVERTIS- 
1nG AcGents: A. W. Erickson, the A. 
W. Erickson Advertising Agencv; Frank 
H. Little, George Batten Company; 
O. H. Blackman, Blackman-Ross Com- 
a Press Assoctation: Thomas 
F. Barrett, Orange Judd Publications, 
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New York (representing Wm. A, Whit- 
ney, Farm & Home, Springfield, Mass.) 
and Charles I’. Jenkins, Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia. J 

THe Quoin Crus: S. Keith Evans 
American Magazine, New York; Henry 
C, Wilson, Cosmopolitan, New York; 
H. R. Reed, Christian Herald, New 
York. 

ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTIs- 
ING Manacers: L. >. McChesney, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. , 
president: G. C, Hubbs, United States 
Tire Company, New York; G. B. 
Sharpe, DeLaval Separator Company, 
New York. 

TEcHNICAL PusBLicity Association: 
Harry Tipper, The Texas Company, 

ew York, president; O. Harn, Na- 
tional Lead Company, New York; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and Arthur Haller, Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, New York. 

ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF 
AMERICA: 
Housekeeping Magazine, 
and William H. Ingersoll, of Robt. H 
Ingersoll & Bro., New York, repre- 
senting George W. Coleman, president. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE Press Associa- 
tions: H. M. Swetland, The Automo- 
bile, New York, president; and M. C. 
Robbins, general manager David Wil- 
liams Company, New York. 

Grocery AND ALLIED TRADE Press 
Associations: William H, Ukers, presi- 
dent, and F. M. Barrett, American Gro- 
cer, New York. 

President Emery Mapes, of the 
Association of American Adver- 
tisers, being absent on a Califor- 
nia trip, the association was repre- 
sented unofficially by Bert M. 
Moses, ex-president. 

It was also impossible for Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, of the Periodical 
Publishers Association, to appoint 
a delegation to represent that or- 
ganization in the short time al- 
lowed. 

The meeting was called to or- 
der by Mr. McChesney, and Mr. 
Harn was made chairman of the 
combined conference. A general 
discussion followed of the com- 
parative merits of the various or- 
ganizations now in the field which 
are undertaking to furnish circu-. 
lation audits. The final result 
was that Mr. Harn was author- 
ized to appoint a committee which 
is to arrange for further confer- 
ence, at which it will bring up a 
plan to be submitted to the com- 
bined conference at a later date. 
The individual committee of this 
association will then present the 
findings or decisions arrived at to 
their various associations and ob- 
tain official approval from each of 
these associations, endorsing all 
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WILSON WRITES 
HIS VIEWS UPON 
“BIG BUSINESS” 


“We Purpose to Prevent Pri- 
vate Monopoly by Law,” 
Says the President. 


ROOSEVELT PROGRAMME 


IS WARMLY ATTACKED 


“T Absolutely Protest Against 
Being Put Into the Hands of 
Trustees,” He Says. 





Wasuinoron, D. C., April 1—Upon the 
highest authority Tap Eventne Sun 
learns that President Woodrow Wilson 
jn the April number of the World’s 
Work, in his fourth article on “The New 
Freedom,” defines his attitude towarc 
the trusts and the remedies he will at 
tempt to apply. 





The President’s article in the current | 
World’s Work is the fourth of a serles 
he has written under the title “Th< 
New Freedom.” The sub-heading 
“Benevolence or Justice?” indicates th: 
Une of Mr. Wilson’s argument. He con 
tends that other plans looking to a so- 
lution of the monopoly question, notabl; 
Mr, Roosevelt's, involve “a partnershiy 
hotween big business and the Govern- 
ment,” the effect of which upon the 
people would ‘depend upon the benevo-, 
jence of the contracting parties, where- 
as the people want justice, not philan- 
thropy. “Benevolence never de- 
yeloped a man or a’ nation,” he says. 
“We do not want a benevolent govern- 
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This news despatch to the 
New York Sun from Wash- 
ington is typical of the pub- 
licity being given to. The 
World’s Work by the entire 
daily press of the country. 


It is a 


WORLD’s WorK 
Year 








We are passing through the 
most interesting political 
period since the Civil War. 
President Wilson’s articles 
will continue in the May, 
June and succeeding num- 
bers of The World’s Work. 
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the decisions made by Mr. Harn’s 
committee. 

The following is the text of the 
call issued by Mr. McChesney 
for the combined conference, and 
which had received in advance 
the approval of the executive 
committee of the Association of 
National Advertising Managers. 
After explaining that the object 
of the conference was “to assist 
in the working out of a uniform 
plan to make circulation audits, 
this plan, at the option of the 
publisher to take the place of all 
other forms of making examina- 
tions now in vogue,” Mr. Mc- 
Chesney says: 

“The Association of Advertis- 
ing Managers believes that pub- 
lishers, agencies and advertisers 
should arrive at an understanding 
as to the meaning of the words 
‘circulation’ when applied to the 
several classes of publications 
carrying advertising. 

“We believe that a uniform and 
simple system of keeping ¢ircula- 
tion records by publications should 
be devised so that audits may be 
made more quickly and at mini- 
mum cost. 

“We believe that designation 
should be made of a sufficient 
number of high-grade chartered 
accountants to make audits of all 
publications willing to’ co-operate 
with the proposed movement. 
These accountants should be lo- 
cated in all of the large cities, _ 

“In our opinion, publishers 
should, at their own expense, have 
an official audit made at least once 
a year, the findings of such audits 
to be automatically sent to all as- 
sociations representing agencies 
and advertisers. 

“We realize that a plan of this 
kind would put the expense of 
making audits upon publishers, 
but we believe that publishers 
who are willing to permit exami- 
nation at all would gladly pay 
the cost if a uniform plan of pro- 
cedure could be worked out and 
officially adopted by agencies and 
advertisers. 

“The attendance of your com- 
mittee at this meeting will not 
commit your association in any 
way. An exchange of views may 











result in ‘a wholly different plan 
being worked out, but if a plan is 
adopted at all, it must be through 
the hearty co-operation of pub- 
lishers, agencies and advertisers,” 
—_——_+o7_—_ 


NEW MEMBERS OF A. A. A, 
The following have recently been 
e‘ected to regular membership in the 
A. A.:_ ToKalon Manufacturing 
Company, New York; International 
Harvester Company, Chicago; Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, Chicago; The 
Oliver Typewriter Company, Chicago. 
And the following have recently been 
elected associate members: The A. M. 
Briggs Company, Cleveland; A. D, 
Campbell, Chicago; The News Company, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; The People’s Home 
Journal, New .York; Associated Biil- 
posters & D. P. Company, New York; 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., Chicago; South- 
west American, Fort Smith, Ark.; the 
Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; The Globe, New York; Allen 
& Ward, Chicago; C, D. Bertolet, Chi- 
cago; O’Shaughnessy Adv. Co., Chicago; 
The Register-Gazette, Rockford, IIL; 
Swedish-American Printing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York; the egg 
Enquirer Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
The Post and The Sun, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
B. A. Forsterer, publisher Oakland Tri- 
bune, Oakland, Cal.; Stewart-Davis 
‘Adv. Agency, Chicago; Cone, Lorenzen 
& Woodman, Chicago; Charles H. Ful- 
ler Company, Chicago; The Knicker- 
bocker Press, Albany; The Herald, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Thos, Cusack 
Company, Chicago; George Enos 
Throop, Inc., Chicago; Courier and En- 
quirer, Buffalo; Pensacola News, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; The Courier-News, Fargo, 
N. D.; Newburgh Daily News. New- 
burgh. N. Y.; Evening Post, Charles- 
ton, S. C.: Union, San Diego, Cal.; 
Paul Block, Inc., New York; Daily Ga- 
zette Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Times-Union, Albany, N, Y. 


2 as 


“SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S” 
HOUSE WARMING 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Ia., gave a 
luncheon on April 3rd, which was at- 
tended by techonagy men, publishers 
and prominent men from different sec- 
tions of the Central West. The lunch- 
eon was given to celebrate the opening 
of a new building in which Success- 
ful Farming will »e published. 








a. Ss 


Murray H. Van Cise, formerly assist- 
ant manager of Jron Age-Hardware, will 
cover the Eastern territory for the 
Architectural Record. 





W. L. Chapman, until recently con- 
nected. with the Architectural Record. 
is now associated with Automobile & 
Motor Age. 
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AiGreat 
General 
Overlooks 
Nothing 


APOLEON, the greatest General the world has yet 

produced, achieved seemingly impossible victories 
because of his mastery of Detail. The half hidden op- 
portunity, the whispered rumor, a countless mass of little 
things served him as the magic lever that swung his mighty 
armies to the points of vantage. 

Keen wits, then keen swords bring victory. 

In planning your Advertising Campaign, have you, in 
caring for the very obvious big things, overlooked the all- 
important little things? 

Have you forgotten the Girls and Boys? Then you have 
missed the lever of the advertising situation to-day,—for 
THEY are the “Power behind the throne.” Behind the 
throne to-day, BUT on the throne to-morrow! 

In St. NicHoLtas you have their interest and their 
parents’ patronage to-day,—the assurance of their patron- 
age five years from now. Boys and girls have a way of 
growing, you know; what they have been used to as chil- 
dren they will have as grown ups. Advertise in Sr. 
NicHOLAsS and insure the future, 

REMEMBER! the Little things are the foundation of 
the Big Successes, and— 


A Great General Overlooks Nothing 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square New York 
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New York, April 10, 1913 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Cox of 
Ohio, February 26, 1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Lister of 
Washington, March 6, 1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Eber- 
hardt of Minnesota, March 11, 
1913. 





Wise Choice The importance 
ofa of care in the 
selection of a 

Name corporate title 
has seldom been more strongly 
emphasized than in the open let- 
ter of Walter E. Flanders, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Maxwell Motor Company, ex- 
plaining why that title was chosen 
to designate the interests which 
have taken over the concerns 
which made up the old U. S. Mo- 
tor Company. It is too common 
a notion that the name of the 
company doesn’t matter, so long 
as the name of the product ful- 
fils certain conditions. Mr. Flan- 


ders shows that it does matter, 


very materially. 
says: 


In his letter he 


In letters and in personal conversa. 
tion, many dealers have asked, “Why 
did the reorganized company adopt the 
name Maxwell for the whole line of 
cars?” So I will answer that. 

In_a word, the reply to the question 
is: Because that name stands for more 
than any other name we had a right 
to use. 

Now to elucidate: We could have 
used an entirely new name, with all the 
lost motion that involves in the way of 
establishing a new product and a new 
name in the public and trade conf. 
dence. 

More, it would have left us open to 
the accusation of adopting a new name 
so as to avoid responsibility with re. 
gard to past models made by the ya- 
rious companies that are now _incor- 
porated in this concern. 

So that was not to be thought of, 

Or we could use rightfully the fol- 
lowing names: Stoddard-Dayton, Max- 
well-Briscoe, Sampson, Brush, Courier, 
Flanders. 

Let’s consider the last name first, 
since you would naturally suppose I 
would like to see my own name on the 
product. 

The name Flanders on a motor car 
is confused in the minds of the public. 
To some it means E-M-F (E. M. Flan- 
ders), to others Flanders “20,” and to 
still‘others Flanders Sixes. Not to men- 
tion Flanders electrics, which were 
made by an entirely different concern, 
though the public has never known the 
difference. 

Now, to be frank, on only one of 
the above mentioned cars does t' e name 
mean anything to-day. E-M-F “30” and 
Flanders “20” ate really Studebaker 
cars. I have had no active connection 
with that concern for more than a year. 

So the only cars now out on which 
the name stands for anything are the 
Flanders Sixes—and there were less 
than 100 of these cars in hands of 
users when the Flanders Motor Com- 
pany was absorbed by purchase by this 
concern. 


Mr. Flanders goes on to point 
out that there are more than 
100,000 Maxwell cars in the hands 
of owners who can, presumably, 
be induced to repeat easier than 
they could be switched to the pur- 
chase of cars bearing an unfa- 
miliar name. 

It is an unusual situation, of 
course, and one which is seldom 
duplicated or approximated in the 
history of an individual manufac- 
turer. But it goes to show, just 
the same, how easy it is to over- 
look real, live assets. A little add- 
ed weight on the side of personal 
vanity might have exchanged the 
good will of the 100,000 Maxwell 
owners for that of the less than 




















300 who drove Flanders cars. 
There is solid wisdom, too, in 
keeping the name of the company 
the same as that of the product. 
It will go far toward eliminating 
any idea that the affairs of the 
company are being administered 
by another group of financiers, 
who are not at the same time 
practical automobile men. 


. Putting It A board of di- 
rectors, collect- 


' 
Over on the ively speaking, 
4 Directors jas’ not much 
imagination. The sales manager 
of a large manufacturing plant 
had been trying for many months 
—in fact, ever since he had taken 
the position—to get the directors 
to authorize certain important im- 
provements in the factory that 
would be reflected in the sellinz 
price. The factory manager was 
strongly in favor and had, in fact, 
broached the matter to the sales 
manager and found, in turn, a 
warm sympathizer. But nothing 
got through the board of direct- 
ors. They looked and figured 
and put it over until the fall or 
winter. 

One day the sales manager had 
a thought. The advertising man- 
ager had just been in to see him— 
they were pretty close together in 
that house—and had shown him 
an elaborate plan of campaign 
submitted by an agency. 

The sales manager was a grad- 
uate of a non-advertising house, 
and the advertising plans were 
novel to him. 

“Have you authorized them to 
prepare copy?” he asked, fingering 
the layout of an advertisement. 

“Oh, no.” said the advertising 
manager, “these are simply a part 
of the solicitation. This agent 
knows our proposition and he has 
prepared two or three pieces of 
copy to suggest the handling. He 
thinks we will understand it better 
and it will save long-winded ex- 
planations.” 

The sales manager looked long 
and hard. 

“And he’s right,” he said at last. 

The agency solicitation had giv- 
en him an idea. And this was it: 
He called in a special advertising 
writer and said: 
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“The factory arrangements here 
are not as efficient as they might 
be. If certain changes were made 
that are recommended by the fac- 
tory manager, it would reduce the 
cost of manufacture and give the 
sales department a very strong 
lever in the market. 

“Now, 1 want you to go over 
to the factory, talk with the man- 
ager and picture to yourself what 
the factory would be with those 
improvements. 

“And then come back to me and 
I will draw a picture of what it 
will mean to me.” 

The advertising man did both. 
Then the sales manager said: 

“Now I want you to write me 
up a strong circular to go to the 
trade, offering the goods at the 
reduction in price made possible 
by the factory reorganization just 
effected—in imagination. Describe 
the ideal conditions brought 
about, turn loose your enthusiasm, 
but keep to details! : 

“No, I don’t want you to lie! 
That circular will never go out to 
the trade—at least, not now. That 
circular is for private consump- 
tion only. I have been trying for 
eight months to make my direct- 
ors see this thing as I see it, and 
now I am going to spell it out in 
words of one syllable. I am going 
to advertise it to them.” 

The experiment is not complete, 
but the sales manager is hopeful. 


In one article of 
Hits Too its recent series 


Many Heads 5 “Advertising 
Failures That Never Gave Adver- 
tising a Chance,” Printers’ INK 
told the story of a concern in the 
hardware line that tried to mar- 
ket a safety razor without having 
looked into the proposition care- 
fully enough. 

The head of another manufac- 
turing concern read the circum- 
stantial story in Printers’ INK 
and exclaimed toa friend: “That’s 
us! We've got 1,800 dozen of the 
razors in the storeroom now that 
we can probably never do any- 
thing with. I wonder where they 
got the facts.” 

The story in Printers’ INK did 
not refer to this house at all. It 
did not refer to safety razors. It 
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did not even refer to the hard- 
ware line. All of the facts were 
carefully disguised so as to “save 
the face” of the advertiser who 
had made so colossal a blunder as 
was made, and to protect the 
source of our information. 

The striking feature of the co- 
incidence is that it probably is so 
common. Take the words “safe- 
ty razor” out of the story and 
make it any similar article, or, in 
turn, any of a number of similar 
articles, and scores of manufac- 
turers would be likely to see their 
own experience repeated; be- 
cause the shortcomings that 
wrecked the advertising were over- 
confidence and carelessness. These 
are American business vices— 
congeners of another great Amer- 
ican trait: 

’Tis better to have bluffed and lost 

Than never to have bluffed at all! 








Competition It is too early 


yet to forecast 
Enough in i. witimate ef- 
Tobacco fect of the dis- 


solution of the Tobacco Trust on 
the tobacco business’ and the 
prices of tobacco. The immediate 
effects appear to be what the Gov- 
ernment expected, all: prophets 
and critics to the contrary not- 
withstanding. As the Boston 
News Bureau points out: 


The advertising costs of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, P. Lorillard 
Company, Liggett & Myers Company, 
and R. J. Reynolds Company, the latter 
a former subsidiary, have, during 1912, 
been twice over the advertising costs 
of the old American Tobacco Company 
on the same brands, which is pointed 
to as a further example of the fallacy of 
any idea that there is no real competi- 
tion to-day in the tobacco trade. 

The combined earnings of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company and its former 
subsidiaries in 1912, it is now esti- 
mated, will be below those of_1910 of 
the ald American Tobacco Company, 
as the very result of this competition 
which has resulted in such heavy ex- 
penditures in attempts to acquire new 
business. 


Add to this the fact that most 
of the advertising expenditure has 
been on cigarette advertising, and 
that wholesale prices on cigarettes 
have been cut clear through the 
margin of profit. 

Naturally this situation cannot 
last. There cannot be combina- 
tion again, according to the law. 
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Is there any alternative proce- 
dure? Speculation on the subject 
is profitless. This much is fairly 
certain—there will be more inter- 
esting and instructive stunts and 
promotional propositions _ pulled 
off in the limelight than have ever 
been tried out in a similar period 
before. 5 

In the old days the Tobacco 
people were always long yards 
ahead of the leaders in about 
every other line, when it came to 
merchandising. And the hearts of 
every one of the old crowd, now 
split up into heads of subsidiaries, 
are hot to put something over on 
all the rest. 

It will pay advertising men to 
keep one eye on developments. 

mentee 





In his article 

= — to in Printers’ Inx 
ecalerS a week or two 
Heart! ago, Austen Bo- 


lam, of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, describing a campaign on 
several brands of proprietary 
goods, said that “every dealer was 
looked up at stated periods, his 
stock inspected and, if stale, ex- 
changed, and his interest kept 
alive.” 

Many manufacturers do this, 
though a dozen times as many 
more neglect it. 

There is one house in the gro- 
cery line (and perhaps others) 
which goes further than this—it 
pays the full retail price for stale 
goods, and it is as keen as the 
grocer himself in nosing out sus- 
picious packages. 

Some manufacturers think more 
of themselves and the public than 
they do of the dealer. Other 
houses really take the dealer into 
partnership; let him make some- 
thing for his trouble and disap- 
pointment. This no doubt appears 
quixotic to many other manufac- 
turers. But what a direct, broad 
avenue to the dealer’s good will! 
And how much cheaper than a 
lot of roundabout dealer-helps! 

————_—+6>——— 


FORSTER WITH MAXWELL 





C. A. Forster, for three years assist- 
ant general manaver of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Companv, Detroit, has 
become sales manager of the Maxwell 
Motor Company, Inc. 
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LIFE’S Greatest Asset 











Its Reputation for Fearless Independence 


If LIFE’S Editorial and Advertising 
Departments were competitive concerns, 
they could not be more independent of 
each other, yet their policy of Fearless 
Independence is identical. 


The greatest asset of LIFE’S Adver- 
tising Department is its reputation for 
maintenance of rate and a square deal for 
every advertiser. 


No advertising contract is so big that 
we fear to lose it if a cut price or other 
concession is attached to it. 


We regard as a victory the loss of any 
account because of our refusal to give 
something better than our rate book. 


The advertiser who succeeds in cutting 
a publication’s rate is even so invariably 
paying more than the medium’s value. 


The publisher who allows an advertiser 
to cut his rate admits his attempt to over- 
charge that advertiser and in addition is 
robbing those advertisers who pay him 
full rates. 


The readers of LIFE have confidence 
in the medium and advertisers can reach 
LIFE’S readers with the confidence that 
there is just one rate for every advertiser 


in LIFE. 


George B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St., West, No. 17, New York. 
B, F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1203, Chicago. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE 
“PRINTERS’ INK” BILL 
IN MISSOURI 


CITY REPRESENTATIVES AND COUN- 
TRY NEWSPAPER MEN ALL VOTE 
AGAINST IT—PASS BLUE-SKY LAW 
BUT REFUSE TO PROHIBIT FALSE 
ADVERTISING—-HOW THEY VOTED 


By a vote of 82 to 50 the House 
of Representatives of the Mis- 
souri Legislature defeated the 
Printers’ INK bill on March 13 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
National Federation of Retail 
Merchants, Lexington, Mo., who 
has done so much to secure the 
introduction of the measure and 
worked so hard to secure its pas- 
sage, reports that the bill was also 
defeated in Kansas. Mr. Moore- 
head’s letter in part follows: 


NaTIONAL FEDERATION RETAIL 
MERCHANTS 
Lexincton, Mo., Mar. 24, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As per promise I am enclosing you 
the vote on House Bill No. 65 known 
as the Printers’ InxK Honest Advertis- 
ing Law, as taken in the House of 
Representatives of the Missouri Legis- 
lature at its session just closed. I have 
in my possession the original sheet 
from the clerk of the House, and 
shall keep it for reference hereafter as 
it may come in pretty handy two years 
from now. 

Mr. Houx, from my county, who in- 
troduced this bill, has just been in my 
office and I have talked with him about 
conditions that brought about this de- 
feat. It is no doubt due to the influ- 
ence of the large city newspapers. I 
find upon checking over the list that 
every member from St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joe voted against the bill. 
Mr. Houx tells me that there was not 
a single objection raised against it. 
One or two members got on the floor 
and simply said that they did not think 
this was a good bill and that it ought 
to b2 defeated, which seemed to be 
enough, and a sufficient reason for so 
doing. I find that the six newspaper 
men from country towns also voted 
against the bill. In other words it was 
a case of voting against it “by courtesy” 
largely. 

They passed a Blue Sky Law which 
prevents a man from going out and 
selling bogus stocks and bonds, but 
they would not stand for a law that 
would prevent either the city or the 
country newspapers from advertising 
them. Mr. Houx was also the author 
of the Blue Sky Law and tried to put 
the Advertising Law through along 
with it, but you can see, I think, very 
readily, why it failed. 

J. R. Moorexweap, 
Secretary. 


Following is the roll-call of the 
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House on the Printers’ Inx bill 
referred to in the first paragraph 
of Mr. Moorehead’s letter, 


ROLL-CALL ON HOUSE BILL NO. 65, KNOWN 
AS THE HONEST ADVERTISING Law 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA: — 
TIVES OF THE MISSOURI 
LEGISLATURE, 1913. 


Yes, 50—Adams, Armstrong, B 
Bowers, Boyd, Bragley, Browelk Call. 
in, Carrington, Clark, Cooper, Cor. 
nelius, Coulter, Dawson, Eaton, Fyl. 
bright, Gross, Haenssler, Haskins, Houx 
Huston, Jackson, Kyle, Langenberg 
Leazenby, Lutes, McRoberts, Martin, 
Mills, Perry, Poston, Praiswater, Proc. 
tor, Richter, Salts, Schofield, Sharrock 
Shepperson, Snodgrass, Swope, Teel 
Tuggle, Turley, Vitt, Wiley, Willeford 
Wolfe, Woods, Woodward, Wright. ’ 

No, 82—Asbury, Barbee, Baskerville 
Bowman, Bretz, Brooks, Brown, Bry- 
don, Burch, Chaney, Claiborne, Colley 
Correll, Cox, Curran, Darby, Dugan, 
Dumm, Erman, _ Farrington, Fields, 
Fluty, Flugate, Harris, Hay, Hays, 
Hicks, Hodgdon, Johnson, Jones, Kauf. 
man, Kennedy, Lloyd, Lyles, McCarty, 
McCullum, McKnight, McMillen, Me. 
Namara Melvin, Miller, Moore (Bar- 
ton), Moore (Perry), Morehead, Mor. 
gan, Maroney, Murphy, O’Brien, Oliver 
Overall, Peterson, Ratchford, Remmers, 
Reyburn, Roney, Ryan, Schultz, Scott, 
Shannon, Sheehan, Somerville, Stephens, 
Sullivan, Swearingen, Taylor (Jack- 
son), Taylor (Texas), Taylor (Wright), 
Tegethoff, Thice, Towe, , lng Tyler 
Valentine, Vosholl, “ Walton, Watts, 
Whitaker, Wilder, Wolfe (Jasper), 
Wolff (Jefferson Co.), Wright (Greene), 
Mr. Speaker. 

Assent—Hodges, Hunt, McGrath, 
Orr, Peters, Phelps, Stark, Watson, 
Blunk, Inglish. 

———_~+o-- 


BENJAMIN ALCO SALES HEAD 





C. Arthur Benjamin has been ap- 
pointed general sa'es manager of the 
American Locomotive Company’s auto- 
mobile department, manufacturing the 
Alco car. Mr. Benjamin succeeds Harry 
S. Houpt, who recently resigned. The 
new sales manager formerly held a sim- 
ilar position with the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Company, of Syracuse. Of late 
he has been conducting an automobile 
agency in Syracuse, handling the Pack- 
ard and Hudson cars. R. B. Van Dyke 
has been made assistant to Mr. Benja- 
min. 


—_—_+e+—____ 
HARTFORD AD MEN TO HOLD 
FIRST BANQUET 





The recently organized Charter Oak 
Ad Club, of Hartford, Conn., will hold 
its first public banquet at the Hartford 
Club, April 15. The speakers announced 
are Saunders Norve!l, formerly presi- 
dent of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo.; Elbert 
Hubbard. and Carroll J. Swan, presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion of Boston. 

——+o+—___ 

J. P. Fallon, advertising director and 
author of a series of advertising talks 
for the New York Globe, has resigned. 























GETTING RESULTS FROM SALES- 
MEN 

George B. Smith, Chicago manager of 
the Ward Bakirlg Co., in a recent speech 
before the Chicago Executives Club, 
spoke in part on “How to Squeeze Re- 
sults Out of Salesmen”’ as follows: 

“A salesman is a man who needs a 
great deal of attention. I for one be- 
lieve in ‘mixing it up with them’; that 
is, my life is with them all the time. 
I firmly believe in enjoying little out- 
ings with my salesmen, having my sales 
meetings, offering prizes from time to 
time, knowing something of their pri- 
vate life, their troubles as well as their 
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pleasures. For instance, if they are in 
financial trouble I should prefer to loan 
them money than to have them go else- 
where for it. In fact, I do, when they 
borrow, and when they pay back is 
about the time they tell you all of 
their little private troubles, and I have 
run them down a great many times 
and find that they open up their hearts 
honestly. In that way we know about 
the kind of a man we are living with, 
and about how far we can go with them. 

“If we sum the whole thing up we 
find many cases where we have blamed 
our men for falling down when it is 
not the man at all that has fallen down 
—it is the manager instead who has 
failed to handle his men as he ought to.” 














Prices Reasonable 


Many well-dressed advertising 


men 


have been tailored by 


VROOM for many years. 
Will you join them this seasonP 
279 5th Avenue, New York. 


OPPOSITE THE HOLLAND HOUSE 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 








tion, fair play. 


favorably known. 





Caspar Whitney has become interested in 
The Outdoor World Publishing Company and, 
with its June issue, will take editorial charge of 
the “Outdoor World and Recreation.” 

As an editor, Mr. Whitney’s name stands 
for entertainment, knowledge, experience; as 
an outdoor man, for achievement, 
championship of wild life protection, conserva- 
In this field no man in America 
is so widely recognized as he, and none more 


His association with this Company is signifi- 
cant of what we intend to make this magazine. 


efficient 
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Get Your Car 
Over On Broadway! 


ALLING on a manufacturer a few days ago, 

who in 25 years of active business had pro- 

gressed to the extent of using two trade papers, 
I told him the following story: 


A Transportation Company in New York City has 
a 40-year franchise on a little old seven-block down- 
town street. 


To hold this franchise they have kept a one-horse 
street car plying the line for the last generation,— 
same old car, same old horse, same old Irish con- 
ductor. The highest returns he ever brought in 
amounted to 35 cents for the day. 


Recently the Company decided he was so old, they 
would retire him with a pension, and selected as his 
successor a Hebrew. 


The first day Lavinski brought in $5.10. The second 
day returns climbed to $11.15. The third day 
$14.30. 


This roused the Company to investigation. The 
conductor, summoned and closely questioned, ex- 
plained that when business got dull on 
Chambers Street he took the car over on 
Broadway! 


If you want to take your Advertising Car “over 
on Broadway,” come into Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


the Great White Way of the Advertising World! 
Will he come into the magazine? He will! 


mpm QSMOPOLITAN 








$840 per page 
June Number ‘‘America’s Greatest Magazine’’ 
oe 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 
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ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


APRIL 

Pages. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.... 210 
Everybody’s Magazine..... 139 
Review of Reviews....... 136 

Sunset—The Pacific 
RUNOD. > ails s 6 oidse.a sso ea 122 
World’s Work.........-.. 112 
McClure’s Magazine...... 95 
American Magazine (cols.) 137 
INO u's Gv. © <lslewes.ace 81 
Hearst’s Magazine........ 80 
MORES ccc kedscccsececs 75 
Munsey’s Magazine....... 74 
Century ..cccccsessecsees 60 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 92 
Metropolitan Mag. (cols.). 71 
*Popular Magazine........ 53 
Red Book Magazine...... 52 
PS eee eee Te 41 
Atlantic Monthly......... 40 
American Boy (cols.)..... 41 
Ainslee’s Magazine....... 36 
Home Life (cols.)........ 48 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 36 
Me PUSCNGIRGs 6:06 svecvcs ee 27 
SR WUAISTGS 5 4 \sice abc 4 e58% 28 
BOONE © oc teivscccecas 26 
re ere 26 
MIN s36 ig whic 55 vse 9'8 25 
Strand Magazine......... 24 
Smith’s Magazine......... 20 
SE RRIE Sch. ts o.'o'0. pe 76-4 ico ate 20 
BNE EL oie a bens ics vba kee 16 


*2 issues. 


Agate 
Lines. 
47,121 
31,158 
30,520 


27,356 
25,185 
21,422 
19,592 
18,256 
18,131 
16,968 
16,744 
13,440 
12,880 
12,204 
11,872 
11,648 
9,308 
9,044 
8,300 
8,176 
7,951 
6,514 
6,496 
6,440 
5,872 
5,862 
5,742 
5,432 
4,536 
4,480 
3,586 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Cols. 
See ae 639 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 186 


Woman’s Home Companion 169 


Good Housekeeping Mag.. 135 
Es eer 132 
Ladies’ World & House- 
MERE aise Wr ance aa 105 
REE renee 104 
Woman’s Magazine....... 103 
Pictorial Review.......... 102 
McCall’s Magazine........ 144 
Holland’s Magazine....... 88 
Modern Priscilla.......... 97 
Mother’s Magazine........ 107 
People’s Home Journal.... 58 
Woman’s World.......... 62 





te 
ies. 
99,687 
37,300 
33,923 
30,394 
26,518 


21,0438 
20,939 
20,616 
20,5€0 
19,274 
17,700 
16,298 
14,655 
11,668 
10,880 











LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





Read by people 
of intelligence 
who have the 
means to satisfy 
their inclina- 
tion to buy. 


Why not create 
that inclination 
for your prod- 
uct in Lippin- 
cott’s for June? 


Forms close 
May Ist. 


LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


“The Standard Fiction 
Magazine of America” 


PHILADELPHIA 





New Yorr CuIcaco 
156 Fifth Ave. 1502 Tribune Bldg. 


















Agate 

Cols. Lines. 

SUMIIEIE, s d'aa sis 5 ban Cam 53 10,675 
DOES. 2800s don0n05 a0: 41 8,227 
IEE honk vscadsducr 21 4,080 
Harpers: Basar. ccc ccesee 17 = 3,508 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES CARRYING GENERAL 
AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
8 Pe ee reer 448 75,306 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 300 50,400 
Country Life in America 
OS Pa ee ee 279 46,872 
Oe pee 141 31,696 
Popular Mechanics........ 138 31,024 
Architectural Record...... 124 27,818 
CINE. <5', ie wie ev als,o'0 20s 105 23,632 
Suburban Life (cols.)..... 118 20,060 
House & Garden (cols.)... 143 20,029 
eC 121 16,978 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 120 16,876 
Popular Electricity........ 64 14,490 
Outing Magazine.......... 56 12,600 
Field & Stream........... 54 12,271 
Theatre Magazine (cols.).. 68 11,438 
International Studio (cols.) 79 11,130 
ee) ae 76 10,645 
Physical Culture.......... 43 9,707 
American Homes & Gardens 
ON errr er ee re re 57 «9,633 
PUNEES TRAGER. 6 vs vssccces 40 8,960 
SE SEINE 5:34 0.501606 0:0" 35 =—- 7,952 
Technical World.......... 85 = 7,840 
Illustrated Outdoor World 
& Recreation (cols.).... 88 6,445 
Arts & Decoration (cols.). 39 5,460 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 39 5,460 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


LEADING CANADIAN MAGAZINES 





Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
*Canadian Courier (cols.). 241 44,585 
Canadian Home Journal 
GRRE tin ved:35> v0.0 520 108 21,864 
Canadian Magazine....... 95 21,280 
*5 issues—March. 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN 
MARCH 

Agate 
Cols. Lines, 

March 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 148 25,160 
Litérary Digest......... 87 12,268 
2 SS Se a eee 86 12,105 
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Cols. 
COMER Wosavewsaoesy ys 61 
Town & Country........ 68 
Scientific American..... 48 
Leslie’s Weekly......... 36 
Christian Herald........ 42 
Independent (pages).... 30 
Forest & Stream........ 34 
Harper’s Weekly........ 21 
COIURMBR: 502502 0k6an 24 
Associated Sunday Mags. 21 
Youth’s Companion..... 18 
Outlook (pages)........ 16 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 17 
FOERE  csvovivievecvzevers 2% 

March 6-14 


Saturday Evening Post.. 155 


SO ey eee 73 
Literary Digest......... 85 
Town & Country....... 63 
ae Shr aw aos Reve tees 47 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 36 
Leslie’s Weekly......... 28 
Christian Herald....... 31 
Associated Sunday Mags. 26 
Outlook (pages)........ 20 
Independent (pages).... 14 
CHUPCRGIAN. 5.2 cc ce sdines 19 
Scientific American..... 15 
Forest & Stream........ 19 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 15 
Youth’s Companion..... 12 
Harper’s Weekly....... 11 
FUBEE 5 iced cvisaseseuss 13 
March 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 184 
Town & Country....... 132 
KOMEN Os sk 5540455 405% 87 
Litefary: - Digest. 5.66%. 108 
Independent (pages).... 46 
Christian Herald........ 46 
fA CEE ER TR RET Le 46 
Scientific American..... 30 
Youth’s Companion..... 28 


Associated Sunday Mags. 28 


Illustrated Sunday Mag. 24 
Leslie’s Weekly......... 21 
Outlook (pages)........ 18 
Forest & Stream........ 22 
CHEPChMan .. 0006 eccsee 18 
OURO 0:5 baton es 663,006 19 
Harper’s Weekly........ 12 
March 22-28 
Outlook (pages)........ 115 
Saturday Evening Post.. 141 
Literary Digest......... 126 
Town & Country....... 87 
fg ee nr ee 67 
fOr re rr rere 90 
Leslie’s Weekly........ 45 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 26 
eee ee 29 
Christian Herald........ 21 
Forest & SUERM. 20 s0see 24 


Youth’s Companion..... 15 









Agate 


. Lines, 


11,702 
10,608 
9,678 
7,800 
7,178 
6,776 
5,483 
4,288 
3,960 
8,780 
8,748 
3,696 
3,200 
8,195 


26,350 
13,899 
11,964 
10,612 
6,706 
6,630 
5,619 
5,377 
4,694 
4,618 
3,692 
3,120 
3,008 
2,906 
2,700 
2,429 
2,284 
1,848 


31,280 
22,552 
16,700 
15,250 
10,346 
7,875 
6,461 
6,181 
5,600 
5,045 
4,350 
4,319 
4,160 
3,315 
2,960 
2,752 
2,400 


25,840 
23,970 
17,798 
14,660 
12,767 
12,681 
9,110 
4,930 
4,720 
8,681 
3,539 
3,173 
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A Western Agency of the 
service kind writes: 








“We have taken over the account of the 
Electric Car Company, and are directing 
their national advertising into mediums 
where there is as little waste circulation as 
possible, and where the greatest percentage of 
readers are possible buyers of electric cars. 
This list includes TOWN & COUNTRY.” 


Many of the best known electrics—-Baker, 
Rauch & Lang, Waverly, Ohio and Borland 
—and some of the most representative of 
the high-priced gasoline cars such as Packard, 
Pierce, Italia, White, Lozier, Stevens-Duryea, 
Renault, Simplex, American Fiat and 
Minerva—use Town & Country consistently, 
and I believe, consider the value accords with 


the rate. 


New York: 389 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: Westminster Bldg. 


Publisher. 
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A problem in 
distribution 


C and 
Great Britain certain goods 
sell for less than they do 


In France, Germany 


here. There is a demand 
in America for the lower 
priced products. Will ad- 
vertising increase sales suf- 
ficiently to warrant sub- 
stantial price reductions? 


This big problem is dis- 
cussed by the president of 
a concern seeking to solve 
it—on pages 454-462 of the 
April 


Atlantic 
Monthly 


For May the subjects 
treated under the head 
“What Business Is Talk- 


ing About”’— 


I—What Industries are 
Worth Having; 

II—The Money Trust. 
THE ATLANTIC treats 


business with a grasp that 
appeals to big men. That’s 
one reason why our sub- 
scription list shows this 
record— 


Business Men - 21% 
Bankers - - 10% 
Railroad Officials 67% 
Lawyers - - 234 


Walter C. Kimball, Inc. 
Advertising Managers 


Paul W. Minnick, 
Eastern Manager 
1 Madison Ave. 
New York. 
Nelson J. Peabédy, 
Bg Manager 
4 W. Washington St. 
Chicago. 


















Cols, ime 
Associated Sunday Mags. 17 3,159 
Scientific American..... 15 3198 
Harper’s Weekly........ 13 2.689 
Independent (pages). . 10 2,408 
FUGGE vv ewntosssecksss 16 2.958 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 10 2/000 
March 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post.. 144 24,489 
Town & Country....... 102 17,236 
Literary ee 96 18,507 
SIO D0 6.0 6070.86 dic secs as 67 12,811 
Scientific American..... 21 4,886 
Associated ol Mags. 24 4,360 
Outlook (pages)........ 15 3,479 
Forest & Stream....... 16 = 2,896 
Illustrated vw Mag. 10 1,800 
Harper’s Weekly........ 8 1,768 
CRUQCHINAR i ciieccss cas 10 1,680 
PUNO keh ayes s cies ys)s 11 1,549 
Totals for March 
Saturday Evening Post....... 131,240 
DOWD He COURS 056.05 oc oe ses 75,668 
Tateraty Digest, .6025.60 066s 


Collier’s 


*Leslie’s Wake [ER rane 
"EANTOIED, - REOPENS. 005 0650 oc 
PAROS 6558465 6 9,05.0:600% 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 
Forest & Stream............. 
Churchman 
*Youth’s Companion.......... 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. 
PEMEOE SD WOMAY sis 0a ecces 
DE Tis tse\d web's ioe 5 Cs oes ¢ 
fSemi-Monthly Mag. Section.. 





* 4 issues only. 
72 issues only. 


RECAPITULATION 
Pages. 
Of. Views TOR) <eicikcscee 639 
S Beer SOG). vcnccae 448 
8. Motor Boating (cols.). 300 
4. Cosmopolitan ........ 210 
5. Country Life in America 
Ge: adubs cones saad 279 
6. Ladies’ Home Journal 
Ss ee op ee: 186 
7. Woman’s Home Com 
SS ES ee ae nee 279 
Se... Ga eee 141 
9. Everybody’s Magazine. 139 
10. Popular Fors cs ... 188 
11. Review of Reviews.... 136 
12. Good Housekeeping 
Pr err 135 
18. Architectural Record.. 124 
14. Sunset-The Pacific .... 122 
15. Delineator (cols.) .... 182 
16. World’s Work ....... 112 
2Y, SR, os bo 0 arc eec'e 105 
18. Canadian Home Journal 
CS SS Nees 108 


19. McClure’s Magazine .. 95 
20. Canadian Magazine ... 95 
21. Ladies’ World and 
Housekeeper (cols.). 105 
22. Designer (cols.) ...... 1 
23. Woman’s Mag. (cols.) 108 
24. Pictorial Review (col.) 102 
25. Suburban Life (cols.). 118 


So 
a 





*2 issues. 





70, 782 


11,560 


Agate 
Lines. 
99,687 
75,306 
50,400 
47,121 


46,872 
37,300 


46,872 
31,696 
31,158 
31,024 
30,520 


30,394 
27,818 
27,356 
26,518 
25,185 
23,632 


21,864 
21,422 
21,280 


21,043 
20,939 
20,616 
20,560 
20,060 
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FROM YOUR 
VIEWPOINT 
MR. PUBLISHER 


NHAT’S the way we are 
looking at your printing 
problem. Service—co- 
operation— means every- 
thing to you especially at 
that all-important period, 
the interim between clos- 
ing date and day of issue. That is the crucial 
test for a printer and what he does then is 
the real proof of his service. Right there 
is where the difference between printers 
shows up, and where you can pick the 
good from the poor. It is right there where 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS SERVICE 


has been so often weighed in the balance 
and found full weight and a little more. It 
is the kind of service, for example, which 
enables us to save nearly a day per issue 
in getting out a well-known weekly. It is 
the kind of service we can render you if 
you will. Our binding capacity is 50,000 
magazines a day. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West 13th Street, New York City 
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A Year’s Record of 
Unexcelled Progress 


A year ago in Printers’ Ink we quoted the following prediction from 
head of a Literary Agency, who was in a position to foresee a magazine 
future as effectively as anyone connected with the publishing busines 


**Mark my word. Within six months Hearst’s Magazine will be ‘The- 
Most- Talked-of-Magazine-in-America.’ It will take the place oc- 
cupied five years ago by which was then a tremendous force 
in American affairs, I tell you Hearst’s Magazine will be a power, 
They are building right.’’ 


At that time, we stated there were two styles of magazines — those th 
entertain and those that instruct. No one had ever tried to combi 
the two. 


Hearst’s Magazine solved the problem. Print the best review mag 
zine—add a department of fiction—not just fiction, but fiction that de 
with the big problems of the day—fiction with a purpose—that will ma 
you think, and having thought, feel better for the thinking. 


Now hear what an advertising counselor of wide experience says; 


«**** Incidentally, the transition from the former World To-Day to 
Hearst’s Magazine has been rapid and remarkable. It seems a great 
deal like watching the night blooming cereus. Don’t know whether 
you know anything about this particular plant or not, but as | remember 
it, I think it takes three or four months for the bud to form and then - 
in one night—it bursts forth into a wonderful, complete and beautiful 
flower. This is the way Hearst’s Magazine has blossomed. It was 
in the embryonic stage for a time, with the possibilities there—and 
then, Mr. Hearst took hold of it and, almost in a night, it blossomed 
forth into a strong, splendid, progressive magazine. ’” 


The success of a magazine depends not on its shape or size, but upon the 
hold its editorial contents has upon its readers. 


It doesn't matter whether a magazine you advertise in, is round 0 
square, saddle-stitched (flat), or bound in standard magazine style. It 
does matter whether it has influence and is progressive. 


The magazine with a message which instructs and entertains will move 
onward and upward each month, though it be round, square or oblong, 
and though it be bound with pins or staples. 


NNN KKK 
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‘, is the reason why Hearst’s Magazine has been showing the largest 
. in advertising and circulation each month of any magazine of any 
1s. Just glance at this record of lines gained: 


Hearst's Growth in Agate Lines Gained 
Compared to Its Next Nearest Competitor 
1912 1913 
April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March Total 


616 2520 5020 3453 4144 10388 13292 11516 15490 4353 8967 8103 87,862 
n 8711 18044 10466 9438 5758 9073 12650 11144 10715-1463 6116 1854 102,506 


This gain in lines shows a year’s progress 
of Hearst’s Magazine since its first issue 


for the year ending 1912, over that of 1911, our record of gain was un- 
~ualed by that of any magazine, totaling 63,982 lines, or equivalent 
079%, the greatest per cent gain of any magazine or weekly. 


tor April this year, over last year’s April, eight standard monthly 
azines show a gain of 22,071 lines. Of these the greatest gain is - 
own by Hearst’s Magazine, with a record of 8,259 lines, or 67% of the 
ombined increase of the seven other magazines. Hearst’s April record 
imply forges another link in the chain which binds this magazine to 
progress. 


Because its circulation is forging ahead its advertising continues to grow. 


ould you say that such a magazine ought to receive the lion’s share of 
our advertising, and especially since its page rate, on a dollar per page 
pet thousand basis, equals only about half of its circulation? 


Ask your newsdealer how Hearst’s is selling to-day, in order that you 
may verify the fact that you are getting about twice the circulation our 
rate is based on. 


Present advertising rate $168 per page. On or after May 5th, $224 a 
page flat and pro rata. Advertisers who have used space prior to July 
1913 issue are protected at the present rate up to and including the issue 
of June 1914. 


Repetition Makes Reputation 


Hearst’s Magazine 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
“The-Most-Talked-of-Magazine-in-America” 
Chicago Office: 437 Marquette Building 
Representatives at Boston, Detroit and Cleveland 


HMA 
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ADVERTISING 








1912. 1911, 
44,155 35,444 
32,542 41,104 
30,240 34,132 


30,295 33,404 ° 


37,408 24,176 
24,528 24,276 
21,112 24,976 
20,923 24,080 
16,856 22,946 
15,155 18,452 
17,472 18,172 
13,664 17,304 
13,440 12,096 
10,024 12,600 


9,872 9,256 
8,584 8,904 
7,504 9,450 
7,389 8,172 
6,188 7,560 
6,812 8,671 
8,736 5,376 
5,588 5,728 
5,600 4,256 


~ 394, 037 410,535 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


78,210 79,826 
36,395 40,425 
32,659 33,430 
30,016 29,492 
26,295 26,400 
23,051 23,600 
23,031 23,558 
17,956 19,377 
18,600 18,400 
15,932 19,271 
14,600 17,293 
13,089 12,997 
10,941 10,713 

6,936 8,000 


347, 661 362,282 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


79,380 76,356 
*67,174 *57,533 
47,755 39,025 
31 052 29,344 
26,432 21,504 
21,590 20,740 
17,266 19,907 
19,324 18,692 
20,487 16,227 
15,540 14,844 


8,280 13,890 
10,783 9,062 
8,960 9,012 


374,023 346,136 


WEEKLIES (March) 





1913. 
NII rns bs 4 sis os a'ee 47,121 
Everybody’s Magazine.......... 31,158 
Review of Reviews............. 30,520 
McClure’s Magazine............ 21,422 
Sunset—The Pacific............ 27,356 
World’s Work 
NW ee ee f 
Munsey’s Magazine............. 16,744 
RE ER ene 18,256 
TAN GR es eect 16,968 
Ein aS eh os cep nok ed .a'y tsi 13,440 
RINNE APMNBIIRS 95.0.5 5 vin so v's 0 12,880 
Red Book aagenine Solace bie Ris siete 11,648 
Argosy . ero, eee 
Hearst’s Magazine. ee eee ae 18,181 
Ainslee’s Magazine............. 8,17 
Atlantic Monthly............... 9,044 
PIER. so 8 sg Sos-cso 4 6 w's.0's's 12,204 
All Story... ncceececsesecesceons 5,742 
TON ibis > sa'<0' <'n 6 50 > 8,300 
Lippincott’s ......-..+-.+++505- 5,872 
og BSR eee 6,514 
St. RP ry or Eee 6,496 
~ 382, 077 
ES Sa eee” 99,687 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 37,300 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 33,923 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 80,394 
Delineator ......... pa awk ate owiours 26,518 
SSS Ore 20,939 
Woman’s Magazine............. 20,616 
McCall’s Magazine.............. 19,274 
OEE OS OS SS eee 20,560 
OE eee 16,298 
Ladies’ World & Housekeeper. 21,043 
Mother’s Magazine............. 14,655 
People’s Home Journal.......... 11,668 
ee ye ee eee Z 3,503 
376,378 
Ee Re Rae ee eee, ee 75,306 
Country Life in America........ 46,872 
aad NC Naty 0p 5 ose !a 9 Sate 50,400 
ESE ere 31,696 
opular Mechanics..--...--.... 31,024 
Su CEM. 5575 0% v wo'x1o'e-0 94.0 00 20,060 
NG Sit We 65a) oo 00,0), 0's boa 16,978 
eS eee 20,029 
eS Se eee 16,876 
Outing Magazine.......... 3. 
International Studio............ 11,130 
Theatre Magazine............... _ 
eT Pee ee 9,707 
3 54, 116 
Saturday Evening Post.......... 131,240 
Perit 67,872 
NE EE eee ee 70,782 
EE CAPs Ge nd owe o's. 4 0:50 0 3 os 41,786 
TD a ee eee ae 737,953 
Ce Perrier 726,348 
Ee ee 17,639 
393,620 
Grand OS Ee eee 1, 609,040 
2 issues, 


74 issues, 


132,697 +107,270 
71,156  +61,520 
55,680 744,263 
43,738 445,708 

$35,063 30,263 

$28,212 27,433 

117,858 18,624 





‘PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


1910. 


33,454 
39, 742 


422,391 


57,330 
41,600 
31,145 
28,942 
25,541 
22,000 
22,000 
17,286 
16,150 
18,972 
16, 734 


14,130 


331 878 


66,654 
52,460 
30,240 
26,026 
25,312 
19,957 
20,385 
12,624 
14,815 
13,616 
19,675 
10,608 

7,896 


320,268 


+102,978 
+59,381 
$38,658 
$42,002 
33,990 
25,420 
$16,294 


APRIL 


Total. 
160,174 
144,546 
122,682 
118,213 
112,360 
100,581 

92,896 

91,987 

91,371 

70,475 

70,396 

54,544 

53,760 

48,368 

47,515 

34,904 

34,398 

32,979 

80,578 

29,237 

25,724 

20,968 

20,384 


1,609,040 


314,553 
155,720 
131,157 
118,844 
104,754 





1,418,194 


297,696 
224,039 
167,420 
118,118 
104,272 
82,347 
74,586 
70,669 
68,405 
56,600 
52,976 
41,891 
35,575 


1,394,544 


474,185 
259,929 
209,383 
178,229 
137,269 
107,413 

65,415 





384 404 330,076 


318,723 1,426,823 





1,426,823 1,418,194 


1,394,544 


5,848,601 
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To Omit “Sunset” 


From Vancouver to Mexico—from Golden 
Gate to the crest of the Rockies—lies a country of 
abounding natural resources that is yearly grow- 
ing in population and wealth. 


98,000 prosperous merchants do business in the 
cities of this favored section. 


A large proportion of these men who sell and 
of this growing population which buys, read 


SUNSET 
The Pacific Monthly 


This magazine goes into these business offices and these 
homes. It exerts a compelling and moulding influence on 
Western trade conditions that manufacturers can’t afford 
to overlook. Sunset—The Pacific Monthly is distinctively 
a magazine of the real West. It is the only magazine that 
really opens up the wonderful “Market beyond the 
Rockies.” It is the only magazine that will effectively 
introduce your products to these merchants and this peo- 
ple. It is the magazine you need in your business. 


Just address like this: 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 


Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 


CHICAGO—73_ West Jackson Boulevard, L. L. 
McCormick, Megr., 238 Marquette Bldg., G. C. 
Patterson, Mgr. 

BOSTON—6 Beacon Street, Chas. Dorr, Mgr. 

a od YORK—Times Building, W. A. Wilson, 

gr. 





Mc 
Advertisers Can’t Afford 


SN 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 








PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


gets its circulation through ad- 
vertising— 


from people who read and re- 
spond to advertisements— 


which explains why it delivers 
replies at such a uniformly low 
low cost. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


April, 1913, Gains 695 
Lines Over Best Previous 
April Number 








“TOO MUCH JOBBING, TOO LIT. 
TLE MANUFACTURING .., 
ST. LOUIS” 





Herbert S. Gardner spoke very plain- 
ly April 2 about what St. Louis will 
have to do in order to realize its o 
portunities. In a talk before the St. 
Louis Ad Men’s League he said in 
part: 

“Too much jobbing and too litt!e man- 
ufacturing; too much conservatism and 
too little appreciation of the principles 
of advertising, are the three things the 
matter with St. Louis. 

“There is a handwriting on_the wall 
for the jobbers and in plain English it 
reads: ‘Your future success depends 
upon the manufacturing of your own 
wares.’ Where would g. Louis be to- 
day if we were stil jobbing our shoes, 
stoves and tobacco? 

“Fifty milion dollars worth of shoes 
are made and sold by St. Louis houses 
annually, yet only one or two shoe 
manufacturers are making any serious 
national advertising effort. 

“Two splendid automobiles are made in 
St. Louis, yet a large tire manufacturer 
actually told me he never had heard of 
the most popular of the two. Lots of 
good shirts are made in St. Louis, yet 
the wearer of shirts feels like he knows 
nothing about them, because he never 
sees them advertised. They make as 
good clothing for men in St. Louis as 
anywhere else, but national advertising 
has not made them national household 
words. 

“St. Louis takes front rank in hard- 
ware, yet there is only one national ad- 
vertised brand of tools and cutlery 
here. St. Louis is the headquarters for 
the largest candy concern in the world, 
yet lesser concerns get the reputations 
by advertising. St. Louis ranks third 
as a coffee market, yet we do not see 
any other than an occasional spas- 
modic effort at advertising coffee. 

“When St. Louis comes out of the 
shell of her conservatism and adver- 
tises the things she manufactures, peo- 
pie will pt asking what is the matter 
with St. Louis. And the newspapers of 
St. Louis are the very best in which 
to begin the advertising business.” 


+e »>—___— 


OUR HYMNS FOR ADS IN JAPAN 


Introduction of the English Bible and 
English religious hymns into Japan has 
brought ludicrous results, according to 
an article entitled ‘The Japanese Bible,” 
by Prof. Ernest W. Clement, instructor 
in Biblical literature at the University 
of Tokio in the November issue of the 
Biblical World. 

The Japanese merchants have secu- 
larized the sacred tunes to such an ex- 
tent that it is a common sight to see 
a band of Japanese marching through 
the streets advertising tea, rice and 
dried fish to the tune of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” or “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” 

To make a still more ludicrous con- 
trast, the advertisers dress in grotesque 
costumes and perform acrobatic tricks 
to the tune of the hymn. 
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HOW PYLE’S PEARLINE GOT 
ITS START AND GREW UP 





(Continued from page 13) 
jobber abroad is also beginning to 
be repeated here. That is the or- 
ganization of retailers to buy at 
wholesale. The tendency will not 
be checked, but, on the contrary, 
will be immensely hastened by the 
blow dealt small retailing by the 
extension of the parcel post and 
the telephone, by the improve- 
ment of roads and the cheapen- 
ing of automobiles and motor 
trucks. 

“The jobbers, therefore, are go- 
ing to be ground between the up- 
per and nether millstones. They 
will not all of them be ground to 
powder. There will always be 
some left to do the middlemen’s 
work for the small manufacturers, 
but their business will bulk small 
in the total.” 

Besides Pearline, James Pyle & 
Sons manufacture Soapade, a 
preparation to soften hard water, 
O.K. Lye and other products. 

wore taal sei 


OLD READING “ADLER” CON- 
SOLIDATED 


The German Daily Gazette Publish- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, has 
bought the Reading, Pa., Adler, said to 
be the ‘oldest German newspaper in 
America. After 117 years the paper 
will now go out of existence, it being 
the plan to consolidate it with the 
Philadelphia Morgen Gazette, Sonne- 
tags Gazette and the Pennsylvania 
Staats-Gazette, all of which are pub- 
lished by the Daily Gazette Company. 
With the consolidation also went out of 
existence the Reading Post, an evening 
paper. 


ainteniassailpaeeniintion 
RESPESS JOINS SEAMAN STAFF 


Heard Respess, for several years con- 
nected with the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, handling a number of their larger 
accounts, has resigned his position and 
become an executive of Frank Seaman, 
Incorporated. 


WE SET ADS FOR 


Federal Vacuum Kansas City Electric 
Cleaner Light Company * 

Sidney R.Feil Co. The Alabastine Co 
ewanee Boiler —and many others. 


Send for Samples of Composition, 


Largest S, Willens & Co. 
Adsetters 542 S.Dearborn St., Chicago 
**The House with the Reputation’ 
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A large client scoffed last 

week at our offer to develop 
{ an entirely new field for 
his goods. 


That smile vanished when 
our plan followed. 





‘It’s a matter of intelli- 
gence,’’ he said. 


The BATES ADVERTISING CO. 


5 Distinct Departments uniting on Sales 
15 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 





Display Advertising 
Rate 


of 


THE 


Milwaukee 


Journal 


NINE CENTS FLAT 
the agate line 





Ineffect May Ist, 1913 





Basis of Charge 
72,000 Circulation 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














Too little of steamship, railroad 
and hotel advertising makes ‘you 
see vividly the pleasures of a 
restful trip—makes you feel, in 
imagination, the bracing breezes, 





eS 
“Days Off” 


On Rainbow Seas 


Sunshine, blue skies, a lux- 
urious steamer and the marvels 
of the Panama Car-l-~they will 
make life a new thing if you 
will only go. 

Take one of our luxurious, big 
steamers specially built for 
tropical travel and forget the 
strain that holds you to your daily 
routine. Fifteen days on rainbow 
seas—7 days ashore at Jamaica, 
Panama and Colombian ports— 
22 perfect days for $135 and up. 
All. expenses included, except 
what you may choose to spend 
ashore. A steamer every 
Wednesday from New York 

Or you may take our 24-day 
es from New York to Jamaica, 

Panama Costa Rica every Satur- 
day for $140 ah up. 

Jamaice oaly $85.80 and wp. 
Write for eotrsed booklet. It 


the warm sun- 
shine and the 
delightful ease 
of having no 
work or wor- 
ries, but mere- 
ly the liberty 
to talk with 
your. fellows, 
to read, smoke, 
lie around, 
look, think 
and enjoy 
yourself gen- 
erally. Repro- 
duced here are 
two advertise- 
ments of a 
newspaper se- 
ries put out 
by the Unit- 
ed Fruit Com- 





will help you plan your trip. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY pany that seem 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


£1 Benery Pace Ta.rmaene mew vor to Hicture trav- 
————as= = ¢] pleasuresal- 
most to per- 
PICTURES GOOD-FELLOW- fection. Such 
asa) shipboard i]- 
lustrations as 
these—and there was a long 
series of them—make a man’s 
blood tingle if he has ever 
traveled by sea. These pictures 
possess one feature that the 
Schoolmaster is inclined to em- 
phasize; that is, naturalness. So 
many of the illustrations that are 
showy or that have pronounced 
attention-attracting value depict 
strained or impossible situations. 
Surely such illustrations cannot 
have the selling force of the il- 
lustration that is both strong in 
attention-attracting value and in 
the way of making the reader 
feel: “That’s right; I’d like that.” 
* 4 * 


One of the greatest causes of 
the high cost of living is the in- 
creasing tendency of people to 


buy the better class of goods, 

“If you want a great bargain 
in a hammer gun,” said one of an 
adman’s acquaintances, “go down 
to R—————_,, where they are 


offering some very good hammer 


guns at rock-bottom figures, just 
because most people want aham- 
merless these days.” 

The advertising man wanted a 
gun, and he went down to see 
the bargains. They were bar- 
gains, too—no doubt about that. 
But the marked-down hammer 
guns did not have the fine finish; 
they did not have that superior 
look. The advertising man put 
them down and asked for a new 
gun of well-known make—high- 
priced but having the thorough- 
bred look in every line. He put 
it to his shoulder; he fondled it. 
No, he didn’t buy a bargain gun. 











Panama Cruise 


Fifteen days of blue seas—seven days ashore at Jamaica, the 

Panama Canal and Colombian ports—twenty-two perfect days 
hat is the story of our three weeks cruise in the tropics. 

A big, new, perfectly appointed steamer is your ocean home, 
not only at sea but in port as well 

You are certain to be comfortable all the way, because these 
steamers are y built for service in the tropics and are 
artificially ventilated by huge clectric blowers. 

Get the whole story by writing for beautifully illustrated bookict 


By eno eee nets 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ass 
8? Senery Place v0 kecee NEW YORK 
Or any Steamship or Tourlst Agener 





YoU CAN IMAGINE YOURSELF THIS MAN 


Though he hunted but little, he 
wanted a high-priced gun for that 
little, and he set his heart on it. 
Whether the gun he selected is 
worth three or four times the 
price of the bargain gins is open 
to question, but its advertising 
and its fine finish make it seem 
so, and that is what counts. 
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Grown people are old children, | 


but nevertheless children to some 
extent. The head of a certain 
good-sized concern was as peeved 
as a small boy when he was acci- 
dentally omitted from the list of 
those who received a. handsome 
desk diary, though he was well 
able to buy tons of them had he 
needed them. 

The firms that are giving their 
salesmen courses of instruction 
find that many middle-aged men 
are “as proud as kids” over a 
good mark received on a certain 
lesson or over some other form 
of distinction, 

* * 

A prominent advertising agency 
man was asked some time ago 
what, in his opinion, was most 
needed in the organizations of 
the advertisers he came in touch 
with. 

“That is a hard question,” he 
replied, “but certainly one of the 
things sorely needed at the pres- 
ent time is somebody in every ad- 
vertiser’s office who is a cracker- 
jack correspondent, particularly 
on sales-letter work.” 

This advertising agency man 
voiced what a great many pro- 
gressive advertising men see—the 
crying need of people in advertis- 
ers’ offices who can take hold of 
the inquirer after his interest has 
been stimulated by costly adver- 
tisements written by high-priced 
talent, hold that interest, develop 
it into an order, make an impres- 
sion on the new customer that will 
turn into good will, and then hold 
that good will. 

* * 

Just a few advertisers have 
come to that stage of progress 
where they see that such work is 
essential. The mass of advertis- 
ers are content to blow their 
money for high-priced skill to be 
used in writing periodical adver- 
tisements and for high-priced 
space but with surprising neglect 
let the interest thus developed be 
attended to by some incompetent. 
The advertising man is very often 
too busy himself to look after the 
details of correspondence thor- 
oughly, and so this important 
phase of advertising work is left 
largely to take care of itself. 
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The Duty 


Is Yours 


—when you have 
your Canadian ad-- 
vertising plates made 
in Canada. 


This means a. saving 
to you of 14 cents. a 
square inch—half the 
cost of your plates. 


Have your plates 
made in Canada and 
save this duty. Send 
them to us to be 
made in the best 
equipped plant in 
Canada. Few plants 
in the United States 
can equal it. 


Rapid Electrotype Co. 
OF CANADA 


‘‘Plates That Print and Wear”’ 
MONTREAL 



































Attention! 





Real Salesman! 


One of the largest auto-truck 
manufacturers wants sales- 
men who have made records 
as producers. Unless you 
can show a clean record of 
having done a large volume 
of business in your line do 
not waste your time nor ours 
answering th’s advt. Experi- 
enced motor truck salesmen 
preferred but salesmen of big 
caliber in other lines will be 
acceptable provided they can 
show that they are qualified 
by temperament, training and 
experience to adapt them- 
selves to motor truck selling 
conditions. Give _ concise, 
complete summary ‘of quali- 
cations, training, experience 
and volume of business done 
in present connection in first 
letter. Address “‘N.,”’ Box 
64, care Printers’ Ink. 








THE CORN PRINCE 


He lives in Rock County, Southern Wisconsin 
Noyes Racsseller is champion of the wo:ld. He 
outclassed every grower of corn in the entire 
world. He is merely one of the top no ch features 
of this wonderful territory in which THE 
JANEdsVILLE DAILY GAZETTE circulates 
and covers at one advertising cost; not necessary 
to use any other paper. The field is entirely oc- 
cupied by THE GAZETTE. People who grow 
Serpe make big money. There is no richer 
eld in the United States than this and there is 
no better medium anywhere than THE GA- 
ZETTE. Manufacturers should be interested in 
a territory such as this. Let us tell you more 
about it. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wis. 
M.C,. Watson, Eastern Rep. 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
A. W. ALLEN, Western Rep. 
1602 Vribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 





ONLY A FOOL WILL BUY 
real estate without having title 
searched. Before closing any Life In- 
surance contract for $10,000 or more 
consult me. | often save clients 15 per 
cent or more annually. No charge for 
information. 


J. A. STEELE. 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Probably ten years from now 
there will be thousands of con- 
cerns doing what a New York 
concern and a select list of other 
advertisers are doing—putting in 
the brightest stenographers that 
they can find who have had some 
experience as sales correspondents 
young men who can take dicta- 
tion, when necessary, from their 
superiors, but who can handle the 
mass of work on their own initia- 
tive. Look out for an increase in 
the number of advertisements for 
first-class sales correspondents. It 
is coming as sure as fate. 

But even among those who are 
employing sales correspondents 
there is yet a lack of appreciation 
of the services of such a person. 
A big advertiser who employs 
three high-grade sales correspond- 
ents and pays them a bonus as 
well as a fixed salary walked into 
his mail sales division some time 
ago and wanted to transfer one 
of these men to another company 
in which he was interested. The 
head of the mail sales division set 
up a howl that the man could not 
be spared. “Tut, tut,” said the 
president, “what is there here for 
him to do? When a man writes 
in and asks for particulars, all 
you got to do is to send him a 
catalogue and quote him a price. 
You can put a girl in on that 
work.” 

“Tf that is the case,” replied 
the head of the mail sales division, 
“why don’t you put a girl in on 
this other wurk? The sale there 





does not average more than $25, 


e” 


while here it averages $75. 
a 


On every hand we see the 
pressing need of this compara- 
tively new worker in the advertis- 
ing field. To illustrate: The ad- 
vertising manager of a concern 
that does a general business in 
technical supplies, selling a great 
deal of such goods through the 
mails, wrote the following letter 
to various concerns advertising in 
business publications. 

“Referring to your advertise- 
ment in February issue of ———, 
please send the writer a copy of 
your catalogue and price list, also 
state if electros will be furnished 
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should we desire to use them in 
our mailing order catalogue.” 

The advertising manager signed 
his name as such, and it would 
seem that his request was perfect- 
ly clear. But the replies he re- 
ceived were eye-openers. One 
concern, though advertising that 
detailed information would be 
cheerfully furnished on request, 
wrote a postal card saying that it 
did not issue catalogues or price- 
lists and “could not arrange elec- 
tros.” 

* + + 

Another concern wrote that 
“we have your valued favor of 
the 25th,” but they could not un- 
derstand why a concern dealing 
in technical supplies of various 
kinds should be requesting infor- 
mation from them. They thought 
that perhaps the letter had been 
addressed to the wrong firm. 
They regretted they were out of 
catalogues, but promised one soon. 

Still another manufacturer was 
completely mixed up on the elec- 
trotype idea, and wrote a ridicu- 
lous answer. 

In fact, the replies that the ad- 
vertising manager received were 
so generally unsatisfactory that 
he wrote to the publisher of one 
business magazine and said he 
thought he would cut off his sub- 
scription unless the business mag- 
azine would give his advertisers a 
few pointers on how to answer 
inquiries ! 

The business concern that has 
a department capable of answer- 
ing and following up all inquiries 
promptly and efficiently is yet so 
rare as to stand out head and 
shoulders above the crowd. 

—_——_+o>—__——_ 


HARRY R. WELLMAN BECOMES 
LOWNEY MANAGER 


Harry R. Wellman, formerly men’s 
advertising manager at William Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston, has been ap- 














German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think of the quantity of goods consumed by 
the 125,000 or more German families that 
you reach by advertising with us. Rate, 36¢ 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, REB. 
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ointed advertising manager of the 
alter M. Lowney Company, Boston. 
Mr. Wellman succeeds George H. Page, 
who was with the Lowney Company 
nine years and resigned on account of 
ill health. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 


[Advertising Manager Wants 
Change in Location 


This man is at present connected in 
the above capacity with the largest 
manufacturing concern of its kind and 
spending about $70,000 a year in pub- 
licity, but wants to become associate¢ 
with either a manufacturer or agenc) 
can offer an equal or better oppor- 
tunity. 
His Experience covers seven years 
of broad business training as well as 
highly successful selling on the road. 
Has made phenomenal success in edit- 
ing HOUSE ORGAN that has proven 
a rapid and effective business builder— 
he has the data to prove this. He does 
not feel he knows it all but wants to 
—however, is fully familiar with all 
methods and: details of advertising ex- 
cept the national game. 
His Personality is pleasant and per- 
mits him to get along with everyone 
from office boy to G. M. Very y inc 
matic in his co-operation with other de- 
partments and subordinates. 
His Ability is displayed by the strong 
“reason-why” and hammer-and-tongs” 
style of copy that inspires confidence 
and brings home the bacon. He is 
highly analytical and never lets theory 
overshadow the practical. All cam- 
paign work has demonstrated his won- 
derful insight into conditions and grasp 
of essentials to be considered. 
His Originality predominates in creat- 
ing ideas. In fact he bubbles over with 
them but can disc-arge them just as 
readily should he not consider them 
ractical—this is evident in all his 
iterature. 


His Ambition is to take advantage of 
the opportunity that offers a promising 
future. He is not adverse to accepting 
a position as an understudy nor a sal- 
ary that at the beginning would not pay 
more than his present one—is willing 
to go yg eee but prefers the’ Middle 
West. Someone offers this opportunity 
and he’ll get it. 

If You Can Use This ‘‘Live Wire’ 
Outline Your Proposition In Detail 
And Address 

“SINCERITY” Box 63, Care of Printers’ Ink 


"FIRST HANDS» PREVIUMS} 


* All the sources of supply for quality mer- 
* chandise used for premium purposes, 
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Likewise advertising specialties and sou- 
venirs, Free “Buyers’ Information Ser- 
vice” to subscribers. Tue Nove.ty 
News, 213 S. Market St., Chicago; 120 big 
pages; illustrated; $2 year; 20c copy, mail 
or news-stands. No free copies. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


AD. WRITERS 





Albert PRANK & 0O., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


COPY 


Advertising copy WRITTEN and ILLUSTRATED 
—ready for printer or magazine. Reasonable 
charges. Al.FRED WONFER, 81 Clinton St., 
Newark, N, J. 








Manufacturers or Sales 
Munagers having varied 
“treasons”’ for NOT ad- 
vertising—are invited to 
throw the burden of 
proof on our shoulders. 
If we cannot ‘show 
you,’’ no harm or ex- 
pense has been incurred 
by you. Asa first step, 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





f Widens circulation of the New York Worid, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
150,000 copies per day 





WHY DON’T YOU TRY the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST.  Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 112,000, delivered by 
Uncle Sam—growing all the time—No street or 
newsstand saies. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(caps headline count double). Display adver- 
tising rate 25c per line, $3.50 per inch flat. Sam- 
ple copy andcirculation by states sent on request. 
We have no Eastern Representative—send copy 
direct or through any Recognized Agency. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 











AGENCY WANTED 


WILL BUY OUT WHOLE OR PART 

interest in recognized New York City Ad- 
vertising Agency of clean reputation. Replies 
treated strictly confidentially. Piease state 
terms. Box 811, care of Printers’ Ink. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Interesting to Publishers 


or General Investors 

We can offer an interest in a company sel!ing 
a machine that every substantual n:swspaper 
should buy. ‘There is also an excellent opening 
for active participation if desired. We believe 
this business presents a more substantial pros- 
pect than anything of its kind that has been 
offered for a longtime. ‘The machine is in suc- 
cessful operation in various places in New York. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











COIN CARDS 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 26th St., New York. 











FOR SALE 


HREE EDISON DICTAPHONES, set of 

cylinder records, ‘‘shaving’’ machine, two 
Multigraphs, type, printing press, folding ma- 
chine, accessories. All in excellent condition. 
Box 810, care of Printers’ Ink. 





TYPE FOR SALE. About 3,000 Ibs. foundry 
type—Am. TF. 6 pt. No. 9—modern face— 
in good condition—tied up in pages. Run about 
50,000 impressions. Sample sheets of last run 
sent on request. Price .16c per pound F.O B. 
Boston. L. & N. Co., 144 Congress St., Boston. 





Fork SALE—Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 
complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 
tion. We are installing a new 28-page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, lowa. 
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HELP WANTED 








PVERTISING solicitor familar with New 
A England territory, by national weekly with 
quality circulation. Give full particulars. One 
now employed and wishing to better himself 
preferred. Box 809, care of Printers’ Ink. 


J ee 
Assistant Advertising Manager 

wanted by concern manufacturing thermometers, 
thermostats, etc., suitable for a wide variety of 
industries. Must be essentially a mechanical 
and technical expert, with the ability to absorb 
and make use of the vital points of the business. 
Excellent opportunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress, Box aor, care of Printers’ Ink, giving age, 
experience, salary expected, etc. 








A Printing Salesman Wanted 


All men can attempt salesmanship, but only a 
very few become actual salesmen, It is the 
latter we want. He can do business as well in 
Podunk as in New York. Our judgment is, he 
must be a good estimator and have some artistic 
as well as creative ability if he successfully 
sells classy catalogs and publicity printing. We 
will pay all necessary expenses and five per 
cent of gross sales to such a man, whos present 
sales are $50,000 or more of high class publicity 
printing. Give full particulars. Address, Box 
794, care of Printers’ Ink. 





GENCY COPYWRITERS-— One of the 
best organized advertising agencies in the 
West—located near Chicago—wants to secure 
two thoroughly experienced general advertising 
agency copywriters capable of planning com- 
plete campaigns, laying out and writing folders, 
broadsides, literature, general and trade paper 
advertisements, etc. ‘Ihese are not ordinary 
agency jobs, but carry responsibility and those 
who take the pusitions will work directly under 
and with the head of the agency. If you desire 
consideration, write at once, stating salary 
wanted, experience and other details. Al! corre- 
pond strictly fidential. Box 796, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTED 


by the publishers of a large chain 
of trade papers—one who has a 
technical. knowledge of machin- 
ery and its uses and-can write 
advertising copy of a sales-pro- 
ducing nature. He must under- 
stand photography and be able 
personally to take photographs 
of machinery for cuts. The posi- 
tion will necessitate considerable 
traveling and, naturally, a clean- 
cut, forceful man will be re- 
uired. Satisfactory compensa- 
tion will be given to the right 
man. Give full particulars about 
yourself in first letter. Box 802, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








LETTER WRITERS 








MAIL CAMPAIGNS 

PLANNED and EXECUTED 

Ten years’ generalship on the postage stamp 
firing line at your service. DAVID DANE, 
Portfand, Ind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising Chewing Gum 


Makes fetching little ad —novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘‘in'’’ quick with this ad —gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices)s HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,’’ Cincinnati. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


REDITMAN, age 34, desires promotion. Al 

record. Capable executive and office man- 

ager. Handling million dollar sales. References 
furnished, Box 1707, New Orleans. 








ASSISTANT Advertising Manager with large 
manufacturing concern wants bigger oppor- 
tunity. College graduate. Newspaper work and 
trade paper circulation work prepared way for 
present position. Box 804, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Manager or Editor, Thor- 
oughly experienced with manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising and small publication. Would manage 
and edit small magazine or house organ. Mar- 
ried. Best references. Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 





XPERIENCED Solicitor with sixteen years’ 

advertising experience seeks connection with 
agency handling large and important accounts. 
Send for my method of selling, campaign plans, 
photo, etc. Box 747, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN who will make advertising a 

life work, wants position. 22 years old, high 
school graduate, 6 years’ business experience 
Has business producing ideas, can write selling 
copy, can always get viewpoint of customer and 
has practical knowledge of cuts, etc. Box 803, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Does This Experience 
Fill Your Requirements? 


Six years at head of catalogue department in 
wholesale hardware house; four years as adver- 
tising manager for dry goods jobber; successful 
record; writes result-producing copy; plenty of 
energy and initiative; 33 years old; wants posi- 
tion with manufacturer, jobber or department 
store where opportunity is big; best references 
Box 806, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PREMIUMS 





Premium Dinner Sets 
Produce Positive Results 


We have hundreds of gratified customers. 
Write for plans, prices and illustrations 
H. R. WYLLIE CHINA COMPANY 
Huntington, W. Va. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 
handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this captionare accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9!1, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Dec., 1912, 6,086 
daily, A, A.A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7yibune. D’y & S'y av.’12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


RRA K KK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Daily only, 100,641; 
Sunday only, 187, 913. Theonly 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 


CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 
Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av. 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 
New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,198 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, 5c. 
New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


: Iglo, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 








Chicago Hxaminer, average 
19lt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
226,407, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced ali the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
ta The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
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INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Dec., 
1912,12,640. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854.» ‘“‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’12), 36,446. 
Evening Tribune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,976 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Fournal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 6 months sworn statement 
U.S. P.O. daily and Sun., net circulation 44,762. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
69 
Portland, Avening Axpress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7élegram, 18,220. 
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MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
80,048. For Mar., 1913, 82,370 

dy.; 56,946 Sun. 
Ihe apsoiute correctness of the 
Aulatam latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KK WI Ke We 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1012, 190,149—Dec. av., 182,169. 
Sunday 
1912, 8322,915—Dec. av., 320,644. 
Advertising lotals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1912 


WK We We We He 


Boston, Avening Transcrift (©©). Boston's 
teatable paper. |.argest amount o1 week day ad 

Boston, Daily Post. March circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 418,254; 
Sunday Post, 318,836. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paver and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,562; 1or1, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. lhe “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W. |. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
‘ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. ‘arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GUA is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal. Every 
x evening and Sunday (@©@). In 0 
1912 average daily circulation, 
evening, 81,408. In 1912 average t 
Sunday circulation, 84,714. Daily average cir- 
culation for Feb., 1913, evening only, 84,707. 
Average Sunday circulation for Feb., 1913, 
87,996. 
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OIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher, Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

Male Trioune for year ended Dec. 31 

AN : ’ 

TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 

or Sunday 7ribume for same 

period, 117,904. Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7r#- 

Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 





MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 128,483 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,567 daily average 1912. 

Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
tg1z. Camden’s oldest daily. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,155. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 


Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
F est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zxquirer, evening, $7,182. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
99,665. : 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Th Gl b Largest high-class evening 
e 0 e€ circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
January Ist to December 31st, 1912, 129,427. 
A. A. A. and N. W, Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union or. “home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Dec,,’12, 
4,146. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,’12, 6,321. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For Feb., 1913, 103,361 daily; Sunday, 141,174. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 223,668 average, 

Feb., 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

GVA gaeaae Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEEO on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1912, 
93,251; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 

average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Locai News, 
nt gh a5 —. Aver. for 
0 1912, s q n its goth year. 
Ger Independent. Has Chestet Co., 
ifaash and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader, eve , net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 

_ Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
revo Sunday, 18,625. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 

20,956. 


VERMONT 
Barre, /imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Feb. 1913, 
6,428. The Register (morn.), av. Feb. '13, 3,116. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times 
is the metropolitan daily of oe 
PAUL) and the Pacific Northwest. jt 


A combines with its 1912 cir, of 
TE ro 66,152 daily, 84,546 Sunday, rare 
quality, Itis a gold mark paper 
: of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7smes in 1011 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News Average for year tot, 
19,210 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Da Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, #,968. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Feb., 1913, 
daily 6,023; semi-weekiy, 1,696. 

Milwaukee, /he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, —. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 

GUS Seven hein newspaper. Chas. 
daa) H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average circu- 
lation, 1912, 7,036. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,182. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1012, 48,298 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, 1912, 11,796. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
WERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
. lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ts Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad " directory. 
Tt Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
Th Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND . 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





POW Wee He Yr 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0.0.0 © & 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis 7ridmne is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune, 

_* Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 

- Northwest, carrying more paid 

a want ads than any other daily 

TEEO newspaper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

— Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. 

by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, cams with 

Ink Pub. Co. the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the dailv 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge, 
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HE Minneapolis Yoursai, 
every Evening and Sunday,| ©© | 
carries more advertising every 

month than any othernewspaper ~ 


in the Twin Cities. No tree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


soiutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@© | Cash order one cent a word, 
| | cash or 20 cents. 
a 
NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
mest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 

fied advertising medium: n New York State 

outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 

sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 

irs Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 

Medium. lic. per word. Largest circulation, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

TH. Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 

paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circuiation for 1910-11, 17,104. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournai (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Amerscan Wool and Cotton: Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in noston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis, Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie \@@) 1s THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 20,000 weekly. MCGRAW 
PUBLISHING CU 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasi: ). Sp 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 








Scientific American (@@®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York 7:mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers, 

New York /ribune (@@), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Nov., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 93,251; 
Sunday, 175,787 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Yournai (@®), only morning paper 

among 600,000 people. ‘‘ ‘lhe R. I. Bible.”’ 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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The Winged Message 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in theirfights 
against the Crusaders. In 
medizeval wars they were more 
useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
feduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the 
telephone is as quick as 
speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The tele- 
phone lines of the Bell System 
unite a hundred. million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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